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Too  bad  the  list  is  more  than  50  years  old 

Summary  on  page  4.  Feature  begins  on  page  28. 
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Welcome  to  The  Commemorative  Trail  Winter  Issue  -  2000-2001 

We  hope  you  believe  our  journal  is  meeting  your  requirements  for  informative  and  entertaining 
reading.  However ,  without  your  input  we  are  unable  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  present  the 
"best  bargain  in  numismatics. "  Please  submit  your  articles  today;  we  need  your  involvement  to 
make  this  publication  ours  in  every >  sense  of  the  word! 
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EDITORIAL  POLICY 

THE  COMMEMORATIVE  TRAIL  PUBLISHES  ARTICLES  FROM  A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF  AUTHORS 
AND  SOURCES.  TO  PRESERVE  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  AUTHORS  AND  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE 
ARTICLES,  YOUR  EDITOR  OFTEN  LEAVES  THE  ARTICLES  INTACT.  IT  SHOULD  BE  STATED 
THAT  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  ARTICLES  AND  THE  OPINIONS  STATED  THEREIN  DO  NOT  NEC¬ 
ESSARILY  REFLECT  THE  POSITIONS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  THE  EDITOR  OR  THE  SOCIETY  AS  A 
WHOLE. 
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C  ON  KR:  Wouldn  t  you  love  to  buy  coins  at  the  prices  shown  on  the  cover?  Unfortunately, 
those  are  1947  prices.  On  page  28,  Philadelphia  dealer  Harry-  Forman  (R-1149,  PA)  recalls 
how  his  associate,  Ruth  Bauer,  began  her  numismatic  career  preparing  the  1947  price  list  for 
dealer  David  Bullowa.  As  many  of  us  also  collect  other  types  of  coinage,  we're  showing  the  en¬ 
tire  eight-page  list.  Please  don't  drool  on  your  copy  of  The  Commemorative  Traill 


PLEASE  MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS! 

SOCIETY  MEETINGS 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  at  the  Long 
Beach  Coin  &  Collectibles  Expo  at  its  Win¬ 
ter  2001  show.  The  show  itself  will  be 
February-  22-25,  2001,  at  the  Long  Beach 
Convention  &  Entertainment  Center,  100 
South  Pine  Avenue,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Our  gathering  will  be  on  Saturday,  February 
24th,  9  a.m.  Check  the  program  or  Registra¬ 
tion  Desk  for  the  room  number,  but  it  is 
usually  102-A.  As  we  go  to  press,  the 
speaker  and  topic  have  yet  to  be  finalized, 
but  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  be  there.  By 
the  way,  please  be  sure  to  thank  Ron  Gillio 
(R-2101,  CA)  for  his  extreme  generosity  in 
furnishing  us  with  our  room  and  refreshments.  Ron  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  our  Society,  and  we 
usually  have  our  best  attendance  at  the  Long  Beach  Expo.  His  dedication  to  education  of  both  the 
collector  and  dealer  is  well-known,  and  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  many  kindnesses. 
Don't  forget,  your  Society  membership  card  will  reduce  your  admission  to  the  Expo  to  only  $2 
for  all  4  days.  Of  course,  there  is  no  admission  charge  for  our  Society  meeting. 


Trail  Editor  dies  in  fire 


Helen  Carmody-Lebo,  editor  and  secretary  for  the  U.S.  Society  for  Commemorative  Society, 
died  in  an  apartment  fire  early  Wednesday,  Jan.  3,  in  Huntington  Beach,  CA. 

She  had  finished  this  current  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail  and  shipped  it  to  the  printer  just 
one  day  before  her  death. 

Carmody-Lebo  was  a  former  governor  and  vice  president  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association. 

Her  first  husband,  Don  Carmody,  preceded  in  death.  Survivors  include  her  second  husband, 
Jerry  Lebo.  who  was  in  Indiana  at  the  time  of  the  fire;  her  mother,  Beatrice  Linskey;  her  brother, 
Donald  Linskey;  two  nieces  and  two  nephews. 

A  more  detailed  obituary  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 

by  Anthony  Swiatek,  R-0004,  NY 

Greetings,  collectors  of  U.S.  rememberance  preservers. 
Wishing  you  all  a  happy  2001 !  My  God,  we  have  reached 
this  point  in  time  already.  The  way  time  flies,  it  seems  this 
year  went  by  like  three  months! 

Seldom  do  I  request  any  favors,  as  those  who  know  me 
can  attest.  However,  I’ll  ask  Society  members  for  one  in- 
stanter.  We  need  commem  articles  on  any  information,  be 
it  photos  or  copies  of  unfamiliar  or  obscure  commemorative 
mailing  envelopes,  holders,  souvenir  badges,  documents  or 
any  other  items  relating  to  our  commemorative  coinage. 

You  can  also  contribute  a  multiple  choice  quiz  consisting 
of  five  or  10  questions  or  more.  Please  attempt  to  help.  Contact  Editor  Helen  Carmody-Lebo 
(R-0007,  CA)  and  let  her  know  what  you  might  be  able  to  contribute  to  future  issues  of  The 
Commemorative  Trail. 

There  are  many  honest  dealers  in  our  wonderful  hobby,  but  every  once  in  a  while  you  come 
across  some  whose  operations  are  questionable  for  one  reason  or  another.  We  would  like  to 
warn  newcomers,  as  well  as  those  who  are  somewhat  inexperienced  in  grading.  Don't  buy  un¬ 
encapsulated  coins  unless  you  truly  know  how  to  grade  or  if  the  value  of  the  item  is  minor  in 
your  mind.  Why?  There  is  a  good  chance  material  described  as  AU-58  will  be  doctored  or  over¬ 
graded. 

A  client  recently  asked  me  to  pick  up  a  Missouri  2*4  in  AU-58  condition.  That's  a  popular  is¬ 
sue  and  most  desirable  in  said  grade.  I  came  across  seven  pieces  at  a  recent  Baltimore  show. 
Four  were  being  offered  as  AU-58,  and  the  asking  prices  were  between  $325  and  $375.  All 
were  lightly  cleaned  and  unworthy  of  the  AU-58  rating.  Their  value  was  in  the  $180  to  $220 
range.  Those  other  three  examples  were  true  AU-58  pieces  but  graded  MS-63  by  the  sellers. 
Their  asking  prices  ranged  from  $680  to  $875,  perhaps  twice  their  true  value.  I'm  sure  at  least 
one  of  the  dealers  was  not  able  to  grade  properly,  while  another  apparently  was  simply  out  to 
make  a  super  profit. 

In  any  event,  these  "raw"  coins  would  never  be  slabbed  by  the  leading  grading  services  be¬ 
cause  they  were  adulterated  in  some  fashion.  Unfortunately,  these  Missouri  2*4  coins  were 
being  offered  to  the  uniformed  at  excessive  prices.  There  also  was  a  chance  they  might  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  unscrupulous  who  would  sell  the  AU-58s  as  MS-64s  to  unknowledgeable 
investors  for  $5,000! 

You  say  impossible?  I’m  currently  working  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  and  postal  inspec¬ 
tors  on  several  cases  where  such  events  have  transpired. 

So  make  a  new  year’s  resolution  to  buy  only  encapsulated  pieces  graded  by  the  leading  serv¬ 
ices,  which  guarantee  the  product.  Be  sure  to  read  the  service's  fine  print  to  make  sure  it 
guarantees  its  grading. 

May  your  wishes  materialize  during  2001 .  Happy  New  Year! 


Anthony 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


by  Bob  Van  Ryzin  (R- 1 973,  WI) 

Each  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail  seems  to  bring  a 
fresh  insight  into  an  old  story.  The  Fall  2000  issue  brought 
news  that  Trygve  Rovelstad’s  Pioneer  Memorial  may  finally 
see  the  light  of  day.  This  massive  plaster  —  a  product  of  the 
days  when  "big"  was  the  norm  in  sculpture  —  makes  for  an 
impressive  sight.  To  see  it  bronzed  will  be  well  worth  the 
wait. 

Having  long  been  interested  in  the  connection  coins  and 
medals  have  to  leading  sculptors  (and  this  particularly  true  in 
the  commemorative  field),  I  am  fascinated  by  original  letters 
and  documents  relating  to  their  works.  Of  course,  this  is  the 
kind  of  stuff  that  makes  The  Trail  a  "must  have"  publication 
for  any  serious  collector.  It  is  also  why  I  urge  your  continued  support  of  the  Society. 

The  names  of  sculptors  turned  coin  or  medal  designers  are  legion,  and  their  backgrounds  often 
intertwined.  Saint-Gaudens.  Fraser  (James  Earle  and  Laura  Gardin),  Borglum,  Flanagan,  Jones, 
Busiek,  and  others  come  quickly  to  mind.  Each  one  of  these  has  a  unique  story.  Becoming  famil¬ 
iar  with  their  works  can  add  some  spice  to  collecting  their  coins. 

For  instance,  besides  designing  the  Pioneer  Memorial  coin.  Rovelstad  is  credited  with  preparing 
several  military  awards  during  World  War  II,  including  the  Combat  Infantryman’s  Badge.  His 
World  War  II  Roll  of  Honor  in  the  American  Memorial  Chapel,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
this  past  year,  is  a  highlight  of  any  visit  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London.  He  is  also  linked  to 
another  famous  sculptor  of  the  early  20th  century  -  Lorado  Taft.  Taft  was  Rovelstad’s  teacher, 
just  as  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  taught  Fraser,  Flanagan,  Weinman  and  many  others.  Probably 
not  surprisingly,  Taft's  The  Pioneers ,  a  heroic  grouping  of  a  pioneer  with  his  rifle  and  woman 
holding  her  child  bears  some  similarity  to  Rovelstad's  Pioneer  Memorial. 

Interestingly,  in  Waupun,  Wis.,  if  you  ever  make  it  up  this  way,  you  can  find  one  of  Taft's 
works  and  a  rare  bronzed  End  of  the  Trail  statue  by  James  Earle  Fraser.  The  latter  is  worth  the 
trip  by  itself.  Having  long  been  a  devotee  of  Fraser's  works,  I  now  have  a  mini-collection  of  End 
of  the  Trail  statues,  postcards,  etc.  (It's  tough  to  find  one  that  looks  like  the  original,  though.) 
All  of  this  helps  to  highlight  and  maintain  my  interest  in  his  work  on  the  Buffalo  nickel  and  the 
Oregon  Trail  half  dollar. 

On  a  visit  to  Rovelstad’s  home  and  studio,  along  with  Helen  Carmody-Lebo  (R-0007,  CA) 
and  her  late  husband,  Don,  and  Tom  Barosko  (R-0979,  IL)  and  his  wife,  Margie,  I  was  smart 
enough  to  purchase  one  of  the  plasters  of  Rovelstad’s  Pioneer  Memorial  medal.  It  now  holds  a 
treasured  place  in  my  display  cabinet,  not  far  from  my  favorite  End  of  the  Trail  statue. 

It's  stuff  like  this  I  like  to  stress  when  I  talk  or  write  about  coins  —  namely,  that  there's  always  a 
new.  and  exciting,  trail  to  follow.  So,  if  Rovelstad's  wondrous  statue  does  earn  its  rightful  place 
in  Elgin.  I  hope  to  be  there  for  the  dedication.  If  so.  I'll  gladly  take  some  pictures  and  send  a 

story. 

In  the  meantime.  I'll  keep  reading  The  Trail,  as  I  hope  others  will  also.  You  never  know  where 
it  might  lead  you. 

All  of  the  best, 

nob 
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McLoughlin  was  from  Canada  but 
wound  up  in  Washington  Territory 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  following  focuses  on  Dr.  John  McLoughlin, 
whose  likeness  is  featured  on  the  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half 
dollar.  The  first  installment  is  from  the  book,  Commemorative  Coins  of 
the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia,  by  Q.  David  Bowers  (R- 
0548,  A JH).  The  second  installment  is  from  an  1880  book,  Recollections 
of  an  Old  Pioneer,  by  Peter  H.  Burnett,  the  first  governor  of  California, 
who  devoted  a  chapter  to  McLoughlin.  Thanks  to  Dave  Bowers  for 
loaning  us  a  copy  of  the  book.) 

by  Q.  David  Bowers  (R-0548,  NH) 

The  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar,  authorized  on  February  24,  1925,  as  part  of 
the  same  legislation  which  made  possible  the  Vermont-Bennington  and  California  Diamond 
Jubilee  halves,  was  produced  to  observe  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Fort  Van¬ 
couver,  Washington  by  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  in  1825. 

McLoughlin  was  bom  in  1784  of  French,  Irish  and  Scottish  stock  in  the  parish  of  Rivere  de 
Loup.  Lower  Canada,  became  apprenticed  to  a  Quebec  physician  at  the  age  of  14  and  is  said 
to  have  studied  medicine  in  Paris  and  Edinburgh.  At  the  age  of  1 9  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  North  West  Company,  a  fur  trading  group,  as  a  surgeon  at  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior. 
In  1814  at  the  age  of  30  he  became  a  partner  in  the  company.  Fie  became  involved  in  strenu¬ 
ous  competition  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  Red  River  area. 

McLoughlin  went  to  London  in  1821  to  represent  the  North  West  Company  in  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  the  company  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  1824  he 
headed  west  to  Fort  George  on  the  Columbia  River,  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  after 
which  on  behalf  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  he  established  Fort  Vancouver,  a  fortified  out¬ 
post  which  served  as  the  center  of  trading  and  protection  for  about  1 ,000  white  settlers  who 
transacted  with  approximately  100,000  Indians  in  the  territory.  McLoughlin  set  all  of  the  rules 
for  the  fort  and  its  far-flung  outposts  and  governed  the  area  with  an  iron  hand,  becoming 
known  as  "The  King  of  Old  Oregon." 

Later,  in  1842,  McLoughlin  founded  Oregon  City  in  the  same  area.  During  the  same  decade 
a  great  influx  of  Americans  into  the  Oregon  Territory  resulted  in  the  district  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  provisional  government  set  up  by  the  new  settlers.  In  1846  under  the  Treaty 
of  Oregon  the  area  became  part  of  the  United  States.  McLoughlin  resigned  his  position  with 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  retired  to  Oregon  City,  where  he  died  in  1857. 

Bibliography: 

Bowers,  Q.  David,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia, 
Bowers  &  Merena  Galleries,  Wolfeboro,  NH,  1991. 
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McLoughlin  remembered  in  1880  book 
by  first  governor  of  California 

by  Peter  H.  Burnett,  first  governor  of  California 

Dr.  John  McLoughlin  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  noble  phi¬ 
lanthropists  1  ever  knew.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  ability,  just  in 
all  his  dealings,  and  a  faithful  Christian.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  the 
world  who  was  more  admirable.  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  vicious 
sentiment,  or  applaud  a  wrongful  act.  His  views  and  acts  were 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Christian  gentleman.  He  was  a  su¬ 
perior  business  man.  and  a  profound  judge  of  human  nature.  He 
had  read  a  great  deal,  and  had  learned  much  from  intercourse  with  intelligent  men.  He  spoke  and 
wrote  French  and  English  equally  well,  having  both  languages  while  growing  up  from  childhood. 

In  his  position  of  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  he  had  grievous  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  him.  He  stood  between  the  absent  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  Company  and 
the  present  suffering  immigrants.  He  witnessed  their  sufferings;  they  did  not.  He  was  unjustly 
blamed  by  many  of  both  parties.  It  was  not  the  business  of  the  Company  to  deal  upon  credit;  and 
the  manager  of  its  affairs  in  Oregon  was  suddenly  thrown  into  a  new  and  very  embarrassing  posi¬ 
tion.  How  to  act,  so  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the  directors  and  stockholders  in  England, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  disregard  the  most  urgent  calls  of  humanity,  was  indeed  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulty.  No  possible  line  of  conduct  could  have  escaped  censure. 

To  be  placed  in  such  a  position  was  a  misfortune  which  only  a  good  man  could  bear  in  patience. 

I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Frank  Ermatinger,  the  manger  of  the  Company’s  store  at  Oregon  City,  as 
well  as  by  others,  that  Dr.  McLoughlin  had  sustained  a  heavy  individual  loss  by  his  charity  to  the 
immigrants.  I  knew  enough  myself  to  be  certain  that  these  statements  were  substantially  true.  Yet 
such  was  the  humility  of  the  doctor  that  he  never,  to  my  knowledge,  mentioned  or  alluded  to  any 
particular  act  of  charity  performed  by  him.  I  was  intimate  with  him,  and  he  never  mentioned 
them  to  me.  When  I  first  saw  him  in  1843,  his  hair  was  white.  He  had  then  been  in  Oregon  about 
20  years.  He  was  a  large,  noble-looking  old  man,  of  commanding  figure  and  countenance.  His 
manners  were  courteous  but  frank;  and  the  stranger  at  once  felt  at  ease  in  his  presence. 

Mr.  James  Douglas  (subsequently  Sir  James,  and  Governor  of  British  Columbia)  was  a  younger 
man  than  Dr.  McLoughlin  by  some  15  years.  He  was  a  man  of  very  superior  intelligence,  and  a 
finished  Christian  gentleman.  His  course  toward  us  was  noble,  prudent  and  generous.  I  do  not 
think  that  at  that  time  he  possessed  the  knowledge  of  men  that  the  doctor  did,  nor  was  he  so  great 
a  philanthropist.  I  regarded  him  as  a  just  and  able  man,  with  a  conscience  and  character  above  re¬ 
proach.  In  his  position  of  Governor  of  British  Columbia,  he  was  censured  by  Mr.  John  Nugent  of 
California,  as  I  must  think,  without  sufficient  reason.  Errors  of  judgment  Governor  Douglas  may 
have  committed,  as  almost  any  man  would  have  done  at  times  in  his  trying  position;  but  he  must 
have  radically  changed  since  I  knew  him,  if  he  knowingly  acted  improperly. 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  us  that  two  such  noble  men  were  managers  of  the  Company  at  the  time 
of  our  arrival.  Our  own  countrymen  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  aid  us  efficiently.  Many  of  them 
were  immigrants  of  the  preceding  season;  others  were  connected  with  the  missions;  and,  alto¬ 
gether,  they  were  too  few  and  poor  to  help  us  much.  The  Company  could  not  afford  to  extend  to 
succeeding  immigrations  the  same  credit  they  did  to  us.  The  burden  would  have  been  too  great. 


Peter  Burnett 
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This  refusal  led  many  to  complain,  but  without  sufficient  reason 

From  Dr.  McLoughlin  and  others  I  learned  a  great  deal  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  of  the  Company  had  been  conducted.  At  the  time  of  the  doctor’s  arrival  in  Oregon,  and 
for  many  years  afterward,  the  principal  inhabitants  were  Indians,  divided  into  various  tribes,  speak¬ 
ing  different  languages.  These  Indians  were  mainly  found  upon  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries, 
and  far  outnumbered  the  hired  servants  of  the  Company.  The  task  of  controlling  these  wild  people 
was  one  of  great  delicacy,  requiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  greatest  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability.  The  doctor's  policy  was  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  that  all  men, 
civilized  or  savage,  have  an  innate  love  of  justice,  and  will  therefore  be  ultimately  best  satisfied 
with  fair,  honest  dealing. 

The  Company  had  its  various  trading  posts  located  at  convenient  points  throughout  a  vast  terri¬ 
tory.  The  Indian  population  being  about  stationary  as  to  numbers  and  pursuits,  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  calculate  the  amount  of  supplies  likely  to  be  required  in  each  year.  The  Company  was 
in  the  habit  of  importing  one  year’s  supply  in  advance;  so  that  if  a  cargo  should  be  lost,  its  custom¬ 
ers  would  not  suffer.  Its  goods  were  all  of  superior  quality,  purchased  on  the  best  terms,  and  were 
sold  at  prices  both  uniform  and  moderate.  Of  course,  prices  in  the  interior  were  higher  than  on  the 
seaboard;  but  they  never  varied  at  the  same  post.  The  Indians  knew  nothing  of  the  intricate  law  of 
demand  and  supply,  and  could  not  be  made  to  understand  why  an  article  of  a  given  size  and  quality 
should  be  worth  more  at  one  time  than  at  another  in  the  same  place,  while  the  material  and  labor 
used  and  employed  in  its  manufacture  were  the  same.  A  tariff  of  prices,  once  adopted,  was  never 
changed.  The  goods  were  not  only  of  the  best,  but.  of  uniform  quality.  To  secure  these  results,  the 
Company  had  most  of  its  goods  manufactured  to  order.  The  wants  of  the  Indians  being  very  few, 
their  purchases  were  confined  to  a  small  variety  of  articles;  and  consequently  they  became  the  very 
best  judges  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  desired  to  purchase.  No  one  could  detect  any  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  a  blanket  more  readily  and  conclusively  than  an  Oregon  Indian.  There  was  always  kept  an 
ample  supply  at  each  post;  so  that  the  customers  of  the  Company  were  not  driven  at  any  time  to 
deal  with  rival  traders,  or  do  without  their  usual  supplies. 

It  was  evident  that  no  successful  competition  with  the  Company  could  last  long  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  No  one  could  continue  to  undersell  them  and  make  a  profit;  and  the  competitor, 
without  profit,  must  fail.  The  uniform  low  prices  and  the  good  quality  of  its  articles  pleased  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  Company  secured  their  custom  beyond  the  reach  of  competition.  The  Company 
adopted  a  system  that  would  work  out  best  in  the  end,  and,  of  course,  was  successful. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Company  induced  the  Indians  to  throw  aside  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  to 
use  the  gun;  and,  as  the  Company  had  all  the  guns  and  ammunition  in  the  country,  the  Indians  be¬ 
came  dependent  upon  it  for  their  supplies  of  these  articles.  It  was  the  great  object  of  the  Company 
to  preserve  the  peace  among  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  its  trading  territory,  not  only  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  pure  humanity,  but  from  mercantile  interest;  as  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  was  the 
destruction  of  its  customers,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  its  trade. 

When  the  Indians  went  to  war  with  each  other,  the  doctor  first  interposed  his  mediation,  as  the 
common  friend  and  equal  of  both  parties.  When  all  other  means  failed,  he  refused  to  sell  them  arms 
and  ammunition,  saying  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Company  to  sell  them  these  articles  to  kill 
game  with,  not  to  kill  each  other.  By  kindness,  justice  and  discreet  firmness,  the  Indians  were  gen¬ 
erally  kept  at  peace  among  themselves.  They  found  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  war. 

But  the  task  of  protecting  the  servants  of  the  Company  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  was  one 
of  still  greater  difficulty.  The  doctor  impressed  the  Indians  with  the  fact  that  the  Company  was 
simply  a  mercantile  corporation,  whose  purpose  was  only  trade  with  the  natives;  that  its  intention 
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was  only  to  appropriate  to  its  exclusive  use  of  a  few  sites  for  its  trading  posts  and  small  parcels  of 
adjacent  lands,  sufficient  to  produce  supplies  for  its  people;  thus  leaving  all  the  remainder  of  the 
eountn  for  the  use  and  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Indians;  and  that  this  possession  of  lim¬ 
ited  amounts  of  land  by  the  Company  would  be  mutually  beneficial.  Even  savages  have  the 
native  good  sense  to  discover  the  mutual  benefits  of  trade.  The  Indians  wanted  a  market  for  their 
furs,  and  the  Company  customers  for  its  merchandise. 

It  was  an  inflexible  rule  with  the  doctor  never  to  violate  his  word,  whether  it  was  a  promise  of 
reward  or  a  threat  of  punishment.  There  is  no  vice  more  detested  by  Indians  than  a  failure  to 
keep  one’s  word,  which  they  call  lying.  If  it  were  a  failure  to  perform  a  promised  act  beneficial  to 
the  Indians  themselves,  they  would  regard  it  as  a  fraud  akin  to  theft;  and,  if  a  failure  to  carry  out  a 
threat  of  punishment,  they  w  ould  consider  it  the  result  of  weakness  or  cowardice.  In  either  case, 
the  party  who  broke  his  pledged  word  would  forfeit  their  respect,  and  in  the  first  case  would  in¬ 
cur  their  undying  resentment. 

To  guard  against  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  and  insure  peace  between  them  and  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Company,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  and  enforce  the  most  rigid  discipline  among 
the  latter.  This  discipline  was  founded  upon  the  great  principle  that,  to  avoid  difficulty  with  oth¬ 
ers,  we  must  first  do  right  ourselves.  To  make  this  discipline  the  more  efficient,  the  doctor 
adopted  such  measures  as  substantially  to  exclude  all  intoxicating  liquors  from  the  country. 
When  a  crime  was  committed  by  an  Indian,  the  doctor  made  it  a  rule  not  to  hold  the  whole  tribe 
responsible  for  the  unauthorized  acts  of  individuals,  but  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  culprit 
himself.  In  cases  of  crime  by  Indians,  the  doctor  insisted  upon  just  punishment;  and  if  the  culprit 
escaped  for  a  time,  the  pursuit  was  never  given  up  until  he  was  captured.  In  some  cases,  several 
years  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  crime  and  that  of  the  capture  of  the  fugitive.  Certain  and 
just  punishment  was  always  inflicted  upon  the  criminal.  This  the  doctor  was  able  to  accomplish 
through  the  company's  agents  at  the  different  posts,  and  by  negotiation  with  the  leading  Indian 
chiefs,  and  the  offer  of  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive. 

In  this  manner  the  doctor  secured  and  kept  the  confidence  of  the  Indians.  When  he  first  arrived 
in  Oregon,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  whenever  boats  were  sent  up  the  Columbia  with  sup¬ 
plies,  a  guard  of  60  armed  men  was  required;  but,  in  due  time,  only  the  men  necessary  to  propel 
the  boats  were  needed.  The  Indians  at  the  different  portages  were  employed  and  paid  by  the 
Company  to  assist  in  making  them. 

The  Indians  soon  saw  that  the  Company  was  a  mere  trading  establishment,  confined  to  a  small 
space  of  land  at  each  post,  and  was  in  point  of  fact,  advantageous  to  themselves.  The  few  Cana¬ 
dian  French  who  were  located  in  the  Willamette  Valley  were  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  connected  by 
marriage  with  Indians,  the  Frenchmen  having  Indian  wives,  and  were  considered  to  some  extent 
as  a  part  of  their  own  people.  But  when  we,  the  American  immigrants,  came  into  what  the  Indi¬ 
ans  claimed  as  their  own  country,  we  were  considerable  in  numbers;  and  we  came,  not  to 
establish  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  to  take  and  settle  the  country  exclusively  for  ourselves.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  went  anywhere  we  pleased,  settled  down  without  any  treaty  or  consultation  with 
the  Indians,  and  occupied  our  claims  without  their  consent  and  without  compensation.  This  dif¬ 
ference  they  very  soon  understood.  Every  succeeding  fall  they  found  the  white  population  about 
doubled,  and  our  settlements  continually  extending,  and  rapidly  encroaching  more  and  more 
upon  their  grounds.  They  saw  that  we  fenced  in  the  best  lands,  excluding  their  horses  from  the 
grass,  and  our  hogs  ate  up  their  camas.  They  instinctively  saw  annihilation  before  them. 

As  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  of  Dr.  McLoughlin’s  position,  I  will  state  the  facts  of  a  few 
cases,  as  they  were  related  to  me  substantially  by  the  doctor  himself. 
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The  shore  of  the  Columbia  River  in  front  of  Fort  Vancouver  was  covered  with  cobblestones, 
which  were  used  by  the  Company  as  ballast  for  its  returning  ships.  The  principal  chief  of  the  In¬ 
dians  concluded  that  the  Company  ought  to  pay  something  for  these  stones;  and  one  day,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  crowd  of  his  people  (assembled,  perhaps,  for  that  purpose),  he  demanded 
payment  of  the  doctor.  Of  course,  the  doctor  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  at  once  comprehended 
the  situation.  He  knew,  if  he  consented  to  pay  in  this  case,  there  would  be  no  end  to  exactions  in 
the  future.  How  best  to  avoid  the  payment  without  giving  offense  was  the  question.  He  knew 
that  the  Indians  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous;  and,  after  reflecting  a  moment,  he 
picked  up  a  cobblestone,  and  solemnly  offered  it  to  the  chief,  saying,  "Eat  this."  The  Indians 
present  at  once  saw  how  ridiculous  it  was  the  demand  payment  for  that  which  was  of  no  practical 
value  to  them,  and  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  derisive  laughter.  The  chief  was  so  much  ashamed  of 
his  silly  demand  that  he  walked  off  in  silence,  and  never  after  that  demanded  payment  for  things 
of  no  value  to  him. 

While  the  Company's  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  river  opposite  the  fort,  the  doctor  occasionally 
granted  a  written  permit  to  some  particular  Indian  to  visit  the  ships.  On  one  occasion  he  granted 
such  a  permit  to  an  Indian  who  was  seen  by  the  other  Indians  to  go  on  board,  but  was  not  seen  by 
them  to  return,  though,  in  fact,  he  did  so  return.  Within  a  day  or  two  thereafter,  the  brother  of 
this  Indian,  being  unable  to  find  him,  and  suspecting  that  he  had  been  enticed  on  board  the  ship, 
and  either  murdered  or  forcibly  imprisoned  for  the  purpose  of  abduction,  applied  to  the  doctor 
for  a  permit  to  visit  the  ship.  As  the  Indian  concealed  his  reason  for  asking  the  permit,  the  doctor 
supposed  he  was  influenced  by  an  idle  curiosity,  and  refused  the  request.  The  Indian  returned 
again  for  the  same  purpose,  and  was  again  refused.  He  came  the  third  time,  with  the  same  result. 
He  then  concluded  that  his  brother  must  either  be  imprisoned  on  the  ship,  or  had  been  murdered; 
and  he  at  once  resolved  upon  revenge.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  about  an  hour  before  sun¬ 
set,  a  shot  was  heard;  and  the  gardener  came  running  into  the  fort  in  great  terror,  with  a  bullet 
hole  through  the  top  of  his  hat,  saying  that  an  Indian  had  fired  upon  him  from  behind  the  garden 
fence.  The  gates  of  the  fort  were  at  once  closed,  and  all  hands  prepared  for  defense.  Upon  sub¬ 
sequent  investigation,  the  body  of  the  missing  Indian  was  found  in  the  bushes,  in  the  rear  of  the 
fort.  He  had  evidently  fallen  down  in  a  fit,  and  expired  where  his  body  was  found.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  punish  the  surviving  brother,  as  he  had  acted  under  a  very  natural  mistake. 

On  one  occasion  the  Indians  determined  to  take  and  sack  Fort  Vancouver.  The  plot  for  this 
purpose  was  conceived,  and  in  part  executed,  with  consummate  ability. 

Two  of  their  most  powerful  chiefs  quietly  went  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  Nesqualy,  a  trading 
post  on  Puget's  Sound,  and  remained  there  several  days.  While  there,  they  made  themselves  mi¬ 
nutely  acquainted  with  everything  about  the  fort.  They  then  speedily  returned  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  at  once  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Dr.  McLoughlin  and  his  associ¬ 
ates.  One  of  the  Indians  was  the  speaker,  while  the  other  carefully  watched  to  see  what 
impression  their  statements  would  make.  The  Company’s  interpreter,  a  very  shrewd  Canadian, 
was  present  during  the  interview. 

The  Indians  stated  that  they  left  Nesqualy  at  a  certain  time,  which  was  true;  and  that  the  Indians 
in  that  vicinity  had  attacked  and  captured  the  fort  by  surprise,  and  had  slaughtered  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  amounting  to  a  certain  number  of  persons,  which  number  they  specified  truly.  The  Indians 
were  subjected  to  a  severe  cross-examination  without  betraying  the  slightest  embarrassment,  and 
without  making  any  contradictory  statements.  When  asked  how  many  persons  were  in  the  fort  at 
the  time,  what  were  their  several  ages,  sexes,  appearances,  employments,  and  the  position  that 
each  occupied  in  the  fort,  they  invariably  gave  the  correct  answer.  It  was  impossible  to  detect 
any  contradictions  in  their  statements.  All  were  perfectly  consistent,  as  the  only  falsehood  was 
the  alleged  fact  that  Fort  Nesqualy  had  been  taken  and  the  people  killed.  The  doctor  and  his  as- 


soeiutes  were  greatly  perplexed,  and  left  in  much  doubt.  The  Canadian  interpreter  was  asked  his 
opinion,  and  he  replied,  "Let  me  sleep  on  it  one  night."  Next  morning  he  said  he  did  not  believe 
the  story;  that  the  Indians  were  such  liars  that  he  could  not  believe  them;  that  they  had  before  de¬ 
ceived  them.  This  view  prevailed. 

The  object  of  these  Indians  was  to  induce  the  Company  to  send  nearly  all  its  men  to  Nesqualy 
to  punish  the  alleged  murderers,  thus  reducing  the  force  at  Fort  Vancouver  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  could  be  readily  taken.  These  Indians  knew,  from  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Company,  that 
such  a  crime,  if  committed,  would  not  escape  punishment  if  practicable.  If  they  could  only  make 
the  doctor  believe  their  narrative,  he  w'ould  at  once  dispatch  an  ample  force  to  Nesqualy. 

The  traders  in  charge  of  interior  trading  posts  were  often  exposed  to  peril  from  the  Indians.  The 
Company  could  only  keep  a  few  men  at  each  post,  and  the  Indians  at  times  would  become  dis¬ 
contented.  A  rude  people,  depending  entirely  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature  for  a 
supply  of  provisions,  must  often  suffer  extreme  want.  In  such  a  case  men  become  desperate,  and 
are  easily  excited  to  rash  acts.  Mr.  McKinley  told  me  that  the  Indians  on  one  occasion  attempted 
to  rob  Fort  Walla  Walla,  and  were  only  prevented  by  the  most  cool,  intrepid  courage  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  post. 
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Did  poor  sales  lead  to  suicide? 

Did  sluggish  sales  of  the  1925  Fort  Vancouver  commemorative  half  dollar  lead  to  the  suicide  of 
Charles  A.  Watts? 

Watts  was  secretary  of  the  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  Corp.,  the  organization  for  which  the 
U.S.  Mint  produced  50,000  coins. 

Sales  prior  to  and  during  the  week-long  Centennial  celebration  that  began  Aug.  17,  1925,  were 
not  as  brisk  as  anticipated.  Within  days.  Watts  took  his  own  life. 

A  few'  days  later  the  Centennial  Commission  was  told  there  wasn’t  enough  money  on  hand  to 
pay  all  the  bills.  In  fact,  the  treasury'  was  about  $6,000  in  the  hole. 

Eventually,  most,  if  not  all,  the  bills  were  paid.  It  was  nearly  a  year  later  when  coin  designer 
Laura  Gardin  Fraser  was  paid  her  $1,200  commission. 

In  the  end,  14,966  coins  were  sold.  The  rest  went  back  to  the  Mint  for  melting. 
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FORT  VANCOUVER  CENTENNIAL 


(Editor's  Note:  The  following  is  an  update  of  Anthony  J.  Swiatek’s  copy¬ 
righted  1993  Fort  Vancouver  chapter  in  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United 
States,  Identification  and  Price  Guide,  published  by  Coin  World.) 

by  Anthony  J.  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY) 

Reason  for  issue:  To  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Fort  Vancouver  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
State  of  Washington,  by  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  (an  employee). 

Authorized  per  Act  of  February  24,  1925:  300,000. 

Official  sale  price:  $1 


Production  figures 


Date  Business  Strikes  Assay  Strikes 

1925  50,000  28 


Proofs  Coins  Melted 

4?  35,034 


Net  Mintage 

14,966 


Current  market  values 


EF-40  AU-50 

175.  195. 


MS-60  MS-63 

240.  315. 


MS-64  MS-65 

480.  1300. 


Designs  by  Laura  Gardin  Fraser,  based  on  original  rough  sketch  by  John  T.  Urquhart  and  plaster 
models  by  sculptor  Sydney  Bell. 

OBVERSE  Portrayed  is  the  bust  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  facing  left  with  his  name  beneath  in 
curved  letters.  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  arcs  above;  HALF  DOLLAR  below.  Split  by 
the  portrait  are  the  anniversary  dates  1825  and  1925,  and  IN  GOD  /  WE  TRUST. 

REVERSE  Depicted  is  a  standing  trapper  in  a  buckskin  suit  holding  a  musket  facing  right.  In 
the  background  is  Fort  Vancouver  with  its  defensive  enclosure.  In  the  distance  is  Mount  Hood. 

Outer  inscriptions  read:  VANCOUVER  WASHINGTON  FOLINDED  1825  BY  HUDSON  and 
FORT  VANCOUVER  CENTENNIAL.  Below  the  stockade  posts  at  the  extreme  right  are  the  de¬ 
signer’s  initials  LGF.  The  mintmark  was  unintentionally  omitted,  but  all  coins  were  struck  at  the 
San  Francisco  Mint. 


THE  VANCOUVER  THEN 

John  McLoughlin  (1784-1857)  was  able  to  convince  the  native  tribes  in  the  area  that  he  and  his 
company  intended  no  harm.  If  they  wronged  a  white  man,  they  were  punished  -  and  vice  versa. 
Forbidden  was  the  evil  practice  of  "trading  firewater  to  the  Indians."  In  fact,  John  McLoughlin 
dealt  with  such  justice  that  he  was  acknowledged  by  these  Native  Americans  as  their  "Big  Chief." 

The  San  Francisco  Mint  struck  50,000  Vancouvers,  plus  28  assay  coins  on  August  1.  1925.  On 
the  same  day,  1,378  pounds  of  these  coins  were  shipped  by  air  to  Vancouver  by  Lt.  Oakley  G. 
Kelly,  U.S.A.,  flight  commander  of  the  Vancouver  Pearson  Field  Barracks.  The  coin  was  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  Corporation  at  $1  each  in  August  and  September  1925.  The 
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Centennial's  president  presented  Lt.  Kelly  (one  of  two  pilots  who  made  the  first  transcontinental 
non-stop  flight  in  1923)  with  the  first  coin  from  the  delivered  shipment.  Sales  quickly  came  to  a 
standstill,  however,  and  35,034  specimens  were  returned  for  reincarnation  into  some  other  coin¬ 
age. 

lt  has  been  discovered  that  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  August  1926,  Governor  Char¬ 
les  Sale  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  purchased  1,000  of  these  coins!  They  were  shipped  to  the 
Provincial  Archives  Building  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada  in  1974.  These  coins  were  stolen 
between  August  1  and  September  1,  1982  by  a  caretaker.  A  civil  lawsuit  was  filed  by  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Manitoba,  in  connection  with  the  theft  and  sale  of  568  Vancouver  commemorative  half 
dollars.  Over  400  coins,  each  with  a  minimum  numismatic  value  of  at  least  $800,  were  allegedly 
spent  at  face  value  over  a  short  period  of  time  by  the  person  who  stole  them!  According  to  the 
Canadian  dealer  who  handled  the  remainder  of  these  coins,  most  would  not  grade  MS-65  by  to¬ 
day's  standards.  He  personally  sold  522  pieces  to  third  parties  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  held  about  46  pieces,  before  the  problems  with  the  government  materialized.  For  the  record, 
he  did  check  with  the  FBI  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  who  reported  at  the  time  that 
there  existed  no  record  of  these  coins  being  stolen. 

The  theft  was  not  discovered  by  the  Archives  until  Jan.  28,  1983,  when  inventory  was  taken. 
Supposedly  needing  money  to  buy  a  used  car,  the  thief  took  the  remaining  568  to  a  bank.  There 
they  were  exchanged  by  a  Winnipeg  bank  teller  at  face  value,  or  $284  in  Canadian  paper  funds. 
The  teller  then  received  permission  from  her  supervisor  to  purchase  the  lot  from  the  bank  at  face 
value!  The  pieces  were  counted  via  a  counting  machine!  In  turn,  she  sold  them  to  a  Canadian 
dealer  for  $37,500.  The  dealer  presented  a  written  statement  of  information  to  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,  particularizing  the  transaction.  Clearance  was  received  after  several  weeks.  Nevertheless, 
the  Crown  filed  suit  against  all  involved  even  though  all  proper  procedures  were  followed!  In  the 
end.  the  dealer's  46  pieces  were  returned  to  him  and  settlements  were  made.  The  Crown  made  no 
effort  to  reclaim  those  pieces  sold  in  the  U.S. 

THE  VANCOUVER  TODAY 

Specimens  residing  in  the  EF-AU  category  for  the  most  part  will  display  some  form  of  numis¬ 
matic  abuse.  Depending  upon  one's  current  financial  situation,  I  would  suggest  locating  a 
specimen  which  flaunts  most  of  its  original  surface  and  possesses  slight  wear.  That  is,  unless  a 
representative  example  only  is  required.  Specimens  grading  MS-60  through  MS-64  are  not  that 
difficult  to  locate  at  present  and  are  somewhat  undervalued.  Since  value  spread  between  MS-63 
and  MS-64  condition  is  not  that  great,  consider  a  flashy  eye  appealing  MS-64+  and  higher  graded 
specimen,  if  possible.  Future  begins  here  for  the  issue,  unless  simply  collecting  for  the  pride  of 
ownership.  In  grade  MS-65  and  higher,  the  Vancouver  is  very  undervalued.  It  is  a  wonderful 
coin  to  possess. 

Luster  will  range  from  an  almost  semi-prooflike  satiny,  blazing  satiny,  to  satiny,  to  dull  satiny. 
Strike  weakness  especially  on  the  reverse  trapper’s  hands,  face,  right  thigh  and  chest  will  be  seen 
on  a  small  percentage  of  this  issue.  This  weakness  may  cause  a  grade-value  lowering. 

Primary  focal  areas  are  the  obverse  portrait  (then  surrounding  fields)  and  the  reverse  trapper, 
then  Mt.  Hood.  Numismatic  negatives,  such  as  abrasions,  nicks,  cuts,  hairlines,  slide  marks  and 
bag  marks  plague  McLoughlin  and  his  clean  fields.  Reverse  trapper  should  not  appear  to  have 
been  shot  by  some  weapon,  nor  be  flatly  struck,  as  if  you  hit  him  lightly  with  a  hammer.  Fret  not 
if  the  leather  powderhorn  strap  is  not  fully  visible.  The  earlier  strikings  will  display  the  most  pos¬ 
sible  definition,  for  the  issue.  Don't  expect  to  see  a  sharply  struck,  fully  raised  strap.  However,  do 
expect  to  view  a  series  of  raised  die  chip  marks.  Their  irregular  pattern  extends  from  the  peak  of 
Mt.  1  lood,  to  the  letter  C  in  CENTENNIAL. 
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DETECTING  COUNTERFEITS 


Counterfeits  were  made  for  this  issue.  Present  on  the  counterfeit’s  surfaces  are  numerous  de¬ 
pressions.  A  certain  "red  flag"  exists  one  nose's  length  in  front  of  John  McLoughlin’s  facial  pan. 
just  above  the  tip  of  this  area.  Another  is  present  directly  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  O  in  GOD 
(a  little  divine  consumer  protection  here!),  as  well  as  above  the  1  of  the  date  1825.  Tooling  marks 
below  the  CEN  of  the  word  CENTENNIAL  make  their  presence  known  on  the  reverse.  A  circu¬ 
lar  depression  can  be  seen  close  to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hood.  Making  a  straight  line,  starting  at  the  1 
o'clock  position  of  the  O  in  the  word  FORT,  go  right  to  make  your  encounter.  Also  semi-circular 
striations  will  be  seen  starting  at  the  base  of  the  right  stockade  section  and  continuing  upward  over 
the  buildings  within. 

IS  YOUR  VANCOUVER  CIRC  OR  MINT  STATE? 

OBVERSE:  Look  for  signs  of  wear  on  the  hair  covering  McLoughlin's  temple  area  and  on  the 
hair  which  covers  the  top  of  his  ear,  as  well  as  his  cheekbone.  Portrait  is  prime  location  for  the 
coin  doctors. 

REVERSE:  Any  loss  of  metal  will  be  noted  on  the  actual  right  knee  of  the  pioneer  or  his  left  as 
you  view  the  coin.  Beware  of  light  buffing,  or  polishing  or  whizzing  in  these  locations. 

RELATED  MATERIAL 

To  date,  no  special  distribution  material  has  surfaced. 

Future  Potential  of  the  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  Half  Dollar 

POPULATION  FIGURES  (NGC  and  PCGS  combined) 

DATE  MS-63  MS-64  MS-65  MS-66 

1925-S  721  1258  796  251 

To  date.  38  Vancouvers  have  been  encapsulated  MS-67,  while  1  piece  has  been  granted  lofty 
MS-68  status  (PCGS).  Also  1  striking  was  granted  Matte  Proof-66  status  by  PCGS. 

Most  circulated  offerings  of  this  issue  -  83  pieces  of  which  59  are  rated  AU-58  (struck  at  our  San 
Francisco  Mint  with  the  S  mintmark  omitted)  -  are  usually  seen  whizzed,  polished  or  abused.  Pro¬ 
cure  the  undoctored  and  attractive  piece,  when  desired.  At  current  levels  popular  issue  is 
undervalued  in  all  mint  state  grades  and  offers  very  good  to  excellent  future  potential,  especially 
in  the  MS-65  rating  and  higher. 

During  the  1989  market  high,  price  variation  in  grades  MS-63  and  MS-64  was  $400.  Between 
our  MS-64  and  MS-65  ratings,  it  was  a  whopping  $3,300!  That  now  seems  like  past  tense.  Be¬ 
tween  the  MS-65  and  MS-66  categories,  it  was  a  lesser  $2,800.  In  this  case,  history  has  a  chance 
of  repeating!  I  would  lower  census  figures  by  20%  to  24%  for  our  MS-64  and  MS-65  grades  and 
by  1 5%  to  20%  for  the  MS-66  class.  Pass  on  the  dull  dark  and  questionable  offering.  An  excel¬ 
lent  issue  to  have  in  one’s  collection. 
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Hesides  commemorative  coin , 
Mary  land  authorized  medal 

by  David  Provost  (R-2162,  NC) 

Mention  "1934  Maryland  Tercentenary  com¬ 
memorative"  to  most  readers  of  The 
Commemorative  Trail,  and  they  will  most  likely  call 
to  mind  the  commemorative  half  dollar  featuring  the 
portrait  of  Cecil  Calvert,  the  2nd  Lord  Baltimore. 

But  this  piece  is  only  one  of  two  official  numis¬ 
matic  commemoratives  authorized  and  issued  by  the 
Maryland  Tercentenary  Commission  "to  commemo¬ 
rate  three  hundred  years  of  Maryland  history  from 
the  time  of  the  first  Governor  to  the  present  admini¬ 
stration."1 

In  addition  to  the  half  dollar,  the  Commission  also 
had  produced  a  bronze  commemorative  medal. 
Hans  Schuler,  a  resident  of  Baltimore  and  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  was  tapped  by  the 
Commission  to  design  the  medal.  Schuler,  of  course, 
is  well  known  to  commemorative  collectors  as  the 
designer  of  the  Maryland  half  dollar. 

The  2-1/4  inch  medal  was  struck  by  the  Medallic 
Art  Company  of  New  York,  and  was  sold  for  $1.00 
postpaid-.  Advertisements  for  the  medal  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Numismatist  in  June  and  July  of 
1934"’4.  As  the  Maryland  half  dollars  were  not 
struck  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint  until  July  of  1934,  it 
appears  likely  that  the  medals  were  available  to  col¬ 
lectors  in  advance  of  the  coins. 

The  central  figure  of  the  medal’s  obverse  is 
Leonard  Calvert,  the  first  governor  of  the  Maryland 
colony.  In  his  left  hand  is  seen  the  colonial  instruc¬ 
tions  of  his  brother  Cecil,  the  2nd  Lord  Baltimore 
and  first  proprietor  of  the  Maryland  territory. 


Obvese  (above)  and  reverse  of 
Maryland  Tercentenary  medal 


Cecil  never  visited  the  colony  and  left  the  establishment  and  running  of  the  colonial  government 
to  his  brother.  George  Calvert,  the  1st  Lord  Baltimore  and  father  of  Cecil  and  Leonard,  petitioned 
King  Charles  I  in  1632  for  the  Maryland  land  grant.  He  died,  however,  shortly  before  the  King 
granted  the  Maryland  charter  in  June  of  the  same  year.  His  death  resulted  in  the  King  recognizing 
Cecil  as  the  colony’s  first  proprietor. 

Behind  Governor  Calvert,  on  his  left,  are  seen  a  colonial  color  bearer  and  a  crouching  Native 
American.  Behind  Calvert,  to  his  right,  are  Capt.  Thomas  Cornwallis  and  the  colony’s  first  histo¬ 
rian,  Reverend  Andrew  White,  S.J.  In  the  far  background  can  be  seen  the  Ark,  one  of  two  ships 
that  some  200  English  colonists  boarded  in  Portsmouth,  England  in  1633  to  set  sail  for  the  new 

colony;  the  other  ship  was  the  Dove. 
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The  reverse  of  the  medal  features  a  portrait  of  the  then  current  Governor  of  Maryland.  Albert 
Cabell  Ritchie.  Governor  Ritchie’s  portrait  is  shown  above  the  Maryland  shield.  The  shield  is 
flanked  by  the  dual  dates  "1634"  and  "1934"  while  the  portrait  is  encircled  by  the  inscription 
"Tercentenary  of  Maryland." 

I  have  not  found  official  mintage  statistics  for  the  medal  as  of  yet,  but  would  estimate  that  the 
total  production  was  likely  no  more  than  1,000  to  1,500  pieces.  1  base  this  on  the  relative  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  the  piece  has  appeared  in  medal  auctions  and/or  fixed  price  lists  that  I  have 
seen  over  the  past  few  years  compared  with  other  similar  pieces  for  which  I  have  mintage  fig¬ 
ures. 

Commemorative  medals  are  an  interesting  tie-in  to  the  U.S.  commemorative  coin  series  and  an 
area  of  particular  interest  to  me.  I  hope  to  relate  the  story  of  others  in  future  editions  of  The 
Trail. 

References 

1  Leaflet  originally  accompanying  medal. 

2  "Medal  for  the  Maryland  Tercentenary."  The  Numismatist.  V47(6),  June  1934.  p  395. 

3  Maryland  Tercentenary  Commission  advertisement.  The  Numismatist.  V47(6),  June  1934.  p  426. 

4  Maryland  Tercentenary  Commission  advertisement.  The  Numismatist.  V47(7),  July  1934.  p  486. 
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Have  a  story  or  an  idea  for  a  story  that  we  can  use  in 
The  Commemorative  Traill  Contact  the  editor. 
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Daniel  Boone 


Collectors  hunt  coins  of  the  historic  hunter 


Copyright  story  reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Oct.  23,  2000,  issue  of  Coin  World. 

by  Paul  Gilkes 
COIN  WORLD  Staff 


Daniel  "Big  Turtle"  Boone  was  bom  on  Oct.  22,  1734,  in  Exeter  Township,  near  Reading,  Pa., 
in  the  Schuykill  River  Valley. 

Two  hundred  years  later,  legislation  was  passed  authorizing  a  commemorative  half  dollar  honor¬ 
ing  the  bicentennial  of  the  frontiersman’s  birth,  with  the  striking  of  up  to  600,000  coins.  That 
commemorative  coin  program  would  cover  five  years  of  production  at  the  Philadelphia,  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  Mints,  but  only  result  in  a  net  mintage  of  87,100  coins,  from  an  actual  output 
of  98,500,  with  the  remainder  melted. 


An  additional  number  of  coins  were  struck  for  assay 
purposes  and  a  purported  handful  of  Proofs  for  each  of 
the  16  issues. 

The  Mint  Act  of  May  26,  1934,  authorizing  the 
Boone  issue,  mandated  up  to  the  limit  of  600,000 
coins,  with  it  expected  the  production  would  be  done 
within  a  single  issue.  The  wording  of  the  enabling 
legislation  apparently  wasn't  fully  comprehended,  for 
the  first  emission,  solely  from  Philadelphia,  only  en¬ 
compassed  10,000  coins.  Additional  issues  and 
varieties  would  follow  in  1935,  1936,  1937  and  1938, 
with  Philadelphia  striking  coins  all  five  years,  and 
Denver  and  San  Francisco  the  last  four. 

The  first  coin  from  the  1934  production,  according  to 
Anthony  Swiatek  in  Commemorative  Coins  of  the 
United  States:  Identification  and  Price  Guide,  was 
presented  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  from  the 
Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial  Commission  through  Sen. 
A.W.  Barkley. 

Designed  by  New  York  sculptor  Augustus  Lukeman, 
the  obverse  portrait  on  the  Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial 
half  dollar  was  inspired  by  an  illustration  in  Collins’ 
History >  of  Kentucky  and  Lukeman’ s  conception  of 
how  he  believed  the  famed  Indian  fighter  would  ap¬ 
pear. 

"It  was  accepted  by  the  Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial 
Commission  of  Kentucky  when  the  Lexington  Herald 
-  a  newspaper  which  according  to  Col.  William  Boone 
Douglas,  president  of  the  Boone  Family  Association, 
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had  more  knowledge  about  Boone  than  any  other  publication  -  accepted  the  designs,”  according  to 
Swiatek. 

"Previous  disputes  between  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  (congressionally  mandated  to  review 
all  proposed  U.S.  coin  designs)  and  the  Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial  Commission  of  Kentucky  fi¬ 
nally  ceased." 

Lukeman's  reverse  design  features  Boone  in  period  garments,  holding  a  musket  in  a  vertical 
position  with  his  left  hand  and  holding  a  peace  treaty  with  his  right.  Boone  faces  Chief  Black 
Fish  of  the  Shawnees,  who  is  standing  at  right,  holding  a  tomahawk.  In  the  original  design,  the 
chief  held  a  peace  pipe. 

When  the  design  was  modified  to  include  the  substitution  with  the  tomahawk.  Mint  Director 
Nellie  Tayloe  Ross  suggested  Boone's  scroll  be  removed  and  replaced  with  a  knife,  but  there 
was  not  enough  time  to  make  the  suggested  revision  although  Lukeman  accepted  the  recommen¬ 
dation. 

According  to  Q.  David  Bowers  in  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  En¬ 
cyclopedia ,  Lukeman’s  previous  claim  to  fame  was  as  the  replacement  for  Gutzon  Borglum  in 
1925  in  the  carving  of  the  epic  memorial  on  Stone  Mountain  in  Georgia. 

Correspondence  in  the  National  Archives  explains  that  Lukeman's  designs  triggered  a  vitriolic 
exchange  between  the  artist  and  C.  Frank  Dunn,  secretary  for  the  Boone  Bicentennial  Commis¬ 
sion,  who  had  studied  the  coin  models  and  considered  them  "historically  impossible."  Dunn's 
position  was  backed  by  the  Boone  Family  Association,  which  recommended  Lukeman  be 
dumped  and  another  artist  selected,  a  suggestion  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  refused  to  accept. 

The  dispute  was  eventually  settled  behind  the  scenes  with  the  discussions  not  making  it  to  the 
public  forefront.  In  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  Cornelius  Vermeule  stated  his  belief  that  Luke¬ 
man  missed  his  vocation  after  producing  the  Boone  designs. 

"Because  of  its  broad,  bold  concept  of  figures,  this  coin  ranks  as  one  of  America's  best  artistic 
endeavors,"  Vermeule  wrote,  "Lukeman  should  have  pursued  his  career  as  a  designer  of  dies." 

On  the  half  dollar  reverse,  Boone  and  Chief  Black  Fish  are  presumed  to  be  discussing  the  1778 
treaty  that  ended  a  nine-day  siege  at  Fort  Boonesborough.  Beginning  in  1935,  a  small  1934  was 
added  to  the  design  just  above  the  inscription  pioneer  year  in  the  right  reverse  field,  creating  two 
1935  varieties.  This  addition  was  apparently  meant  to  signify  an  anniversary  date,  although 
Boone's  actual  birth  year,  1734,  is  absent  from  the  coin  designs. 

The  half  dollars  were  introduced  in  1934  at  the  issue  price  of  $1.60  each.  The  Boone  Bicenten¬ 
nial  Commission  retained  those  specimens  not  sold.  Later  issues  were  offered  at  reduced  prices, 
which  varied  depending  on  the  Mint  of  release. 

So  many  advance  orders  were  purported  to  have  been  received  from  the  published  offerings 
that  included  the  1935  "Small  1934"  specimens  that  the  entire  limited  issue  was  reported  sold 
out.  But  some  numismatic  writers  of  the  period  hinted  that  Dunn  had  withheld  many  of  the 
coins  after  returning  customer  payments  to  profit  from  the  skyrocketing  prices  in  the  aftermarket. 
The  only  way  to  obtain  the  coins  after  this  "sell-out"  was  to  huy  them  at  exorbitantly  high  prices 
privately  (some  alleged,  directly  from  Dunn). 

Dunn  continued  to  order  the  production  of  more  coins  over  the  next  two  to  three  years,  stating 
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to  the  collecting  public  that  1937  would  be  the  last  production  year  and  to  order  coins  to  have  their 
collections  complete.  It  wasn’t.  I  he  Bicentennial  Commission  ordered  another  5,000  coins  from 
each  of  the  three  Mints  in  1938,  and  ended  up  seeing  2,900  of  each  production  melted.  The  coins 
w  ere  offered  only  in  three-coin  sets,  with  the  price  of  a  set  half  that  of  the  year  before  to  stimulate 
sales.  Sales  did  not  live  up  to  expectations  due  to  disgruntled  collectors  who  had  their  fill  of  the 
now-despised  Dunn. 

Today,  driven  by  the  restricted  distribution  of  certain  issues,  the  Boone  commemoratives  are 
highly  prized  by  collectors. 

Although  Boone's  exploits  are  most  closely  tied  historically  to  Kentucky,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
he  didn't  set  foot  in  the  state  until  1767  when  he  was  in  his  early  30s.  He  had  experienced  life 
traversing  or  residing  in  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  first  before  calling 
Kentucky  home.  He  had  also  spent  time  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  with  British  Gen.  Ed¬ 
ward  Braddock's  army  during  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Pittsburgh. 

With  five  others,  Boone  left  in  1769  from  North  Carolina  to  return  to  Kentucky  for  a  long  hunt 
and  was  captured  by  the  Shawnee  on  Dec.  22.  He  returned  home  two  years  later.  Boone  cap¬ 
tained  a  party  cutting  the  Wilderness  Road  to  Kentucky  from  the  eastern  region  of  Tennessee  to 
the  Kentucky  River  for  the  Transylvania  Company,  founding  Boonesborough  in  the  face  of 
Shawnee  attacks  and  bringing  his  family  later  with  him.  Boone  led  the  July  1776  rescue  of  his 
daughter,  Jemima,  and  her  friends,  from  the  Shawnee.  During  a  salt-making  expedition  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1778,  Boone  and  his  group  of  civilian  soldiers  were  captured  by  the  Shawnee,  with  Boone 
taken  to  the  British  command  center  in  Detroit. 

Because  the  Shawnee  exalted  Boone  as  a  hunter,  his  life  was  spared.  He  was  adopted  by  the 
tribe  as  a  son  of  Chief  Black  Fish  and  named  Big  Turtle.  He  escaped  in  June  1778  and  returned 
to  Boonesborough,  which  came  under  Indian  siege  Sept.  7-18. 

During  the  progressive  onslaught,  the  Indians  had  burrowed  their  way  under  a  portion  of  the  for¬ 
tification  to  set  explosives  and  blast  away  a  part  of  the  fort.  Boone  counteracted  the  maneuver 
with  the  same  tactics  from  the  opposite  direction  with  the  intention  of  killing  the  Indians  and  their 
British  supporters. 

Over  the  ensuing  years,  Boone  would  lose  his  brother,  Edward,  and  another  son,  Israel,  to  ongo¬ 
ing  confrontations  with  the  Shawnee.  His  eldest,  James,  was  killed  during  a  1773  Indian  attack. 

Boone  and  his  family  continued  their  adventures  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  latter  where  he  served  twice  in  the  Virginia  Assembly. 

In  1797,  Boone  was  invited  to  immigrate  to  Spanish  Missouri  by  the  then  governor.  His 
adopted  state  of  Kentucky  followed  the  next  year  by  simultaneously  naming  a  county  after  him 
and  issuing  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  for  unpaid  debts. 

Boone’s  wife,  Rebecca,  died  in  1813,  a  year  before  Congress  granted  him  a  tract  of  Missouri 
land,  ending  an  eight-year  battle  for  recognition  of  a  Spanish  land  grant.  Boone  died  in  1820  at 
age  85  from  overeating  baked  sweet  potatoes. 
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Uninspired  designs  used  on  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  coins  of  1903 

When  the  United  States  formally  took  possession  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  on  December  20. 
1803,  effectively  doubling  the  size  of  the  country,  Napoleon  was  busy  in  Europe  trying  to  outwit 
the  English  and  other  Continental  powers.  Previously,  "the  little  corporal"  had  envisioned  a 
worldwide  empire  with  French  flags  encircling  the  globe,  but  he  had  recently  been  awakened  to 
the  harsh  realities  of  the  New  World. 

The  year  before,  Napoleon’s  brother-in-law  and  40,000  French  soldiers  perished  in  the  malarial 
jungles  of  Haiti  while  trying  to  put  down  a  slave  rebellion.  With  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  lost  as 
a  base  of  operations  in  the  Americas,  Louisiana’s  luster  faded  for  the  ambitious  French  dictator, 
and  its  vast  lands  came  to  represent  an  asset  to  be  cashed  in  and  used  to  wage  successful  wars  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

To  Americans,  Louisiana  was  a  plum  catch,  and  unlike  later  land  purchases  such  as  Alaska, 
there  was  no  doubt  at  the  time  about  the  value  of  the  land.  Some  of  the  richest  farmland  in  the 
world  was  within  its  borders,  farmland  that  would  eventually  be  called  "the  breadbasket  of  the 
world." 


Designs  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold  coins  were  rather  pedestrian 


^Editor’s  Note:  The  articles  about  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  Vermont  commemoratives  are 
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One  hundred  years  later,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  still  viewed  as  an  event  of  monumental 
importance  in  the  nation’s  history.  To  commemorate  the  centennial  of  its  annexation.  Congress 
appropriated  five  million  dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  world's  fair  and  its  associated  buildings 
and  exhibits. 

As  plans  were  made  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  additional 
legislation  was  passed  authorizing  a  gold  dollar  to  mark  the  occasion.  The  coinage  bill  as  passed 
on  June  28,  1902,  provided  for  a  mintage  of  250,000  gold  dollars.  The  exact  design  was  left 
open-ended,  and  the  Mint  transformed  Congress’  authorization  into  two  coins  with  a  shared  re¬ 
verse.  The  obvious  first  choice  for  an  obverse  design  was  a  likeness  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
president  in  1 803. 

A  less  obvious  second  choice  occurred  after  William  McKinley  was  assassinated  by  an  anar¬ 
chist  at  another  world's  fair  in  Buffalo  in  September  of  1901.  Logic  should  have  dictated  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  be  placed  on  the  second  coin,  as  he  was  president  at  the  time  of  the  centen¬ 
nial.  However,  it  was  McKinley  who  signed  the  original  appropriations  bill  for  the  exposition 
just  six  months  prior  to  his  death,  so  it  was  McKinley  who  was  immortalized  by  having  his  like¬ 
ness  on  the  second  of  the  two  gold  coins. 

The  image  of  Jefferson  used  on  the  coin  was  twice  removed  from  life.  Mint  engraver  Charles 
Barber  modeled  his  portrait  after  one  on  John  Reich's  1801  Indian  Peace  medal.  Reich  in  turn 
had  used  the  bust  of  Jefferson  that  was  sculpted  by  Jean  Antoine  Houdon.  Barber  showed  an 
equal  lack  of  initiative  when  it  came  to  reproducing  a  likeness  of  the  late  President  McKinley. 
He  merely  copied  his  own  presidential  medal,  a  composition  called  "deadly!"  by  no  less  a  figure 
than  the  famed  sculptor  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens. 

On  both  coins,  the  portrait  is  encircled  at  the  periphery  by  the  inscription  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA.  The  reverse  of  the  coins  featured  a  safe  and  uninspired  layout,  with  ONE  DOL¬ 
LAR  1803-1903  in  the  center,  surrounded  by  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION  ST. 
LOUIS  at  the  edge.  The  only  decorative  device  on  the  reverse  is  a  single  olive  branch  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  denomination  from  the  centennial  years.  Presumably  it  symbolizes  the  peaceful  means 
by  which  the  828,000-square-mile  territory  was  acquired. 

The  250,000  coins  authorized  by  Congress  (plus  258  pieces  for  assay)  were  struck  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint.  The  first  75,080  pieces  were  produced  in  December,  1902,  followed  by  the 
remaining  175,178  in  January,  1903.  Although  the  coins  were  ready,  construction  delays  kept 
the  exposition  itself  from  opening  until  April  30  of  the  following  year,  and  it  remained  in  opera¬ 
tion  until  December  1,  1904.  On  the  fairgrounds,  the  dollars,  priced  at  $3  each,  were  distributed 
by  coin  dealer  and  energetic  promoter  of  all  things  numismatic,  Farran  Zerbe. 

Zerbe  avidly  sought  to  popularize  coin  collecting  through  his  traveling  exhibit,  "Money  of  the 
World."  The  exhibit  toured  the  country  for  decades  and  was  a  part  of  several  world's  fairs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  one  in  St.  Louis.  Zerbe  was  so  well  known  and  highly  thought  of  by  Mint  officials 
that  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  distribution  and  sales  for  the  entire  mintage  of  the  Louisiana  gold 
coins.  In  fact,  it  was  his  idea  to  increase  sales  by  using  two  different  portraits  on  the  coins. 

Zerbe’s  enthusiasm  for  the  project  never  waned,  even  when  sales  fell  abysmally  short.  And 
sales  certainly  were  a  disappointment:  The  coins  were  available  for  less  than  the  issue  price  for  a 
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decade  following  the  celebration.  Although  Zerbe  retained  thousands  of  specimens  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  promote  the  coins  for  many  years  after  the  exposition  closed,  in  1914,  the  215,000  pieces 
remaining  unsold  were  finally  melted. 

However,  Zerbe  had  sold  thousands  of  pieces  at  a  discount  to  B.  Max  Mehl.  the  celebrated 
Fort  Worth  coin  huckster,  and  Mehl  offered  the  coins  for  many  years  thereafter.  Unfortunately, 
as  a  commercial  endeavor  the  coins  were  a  flop;  but  in  the  intervening  decades,  collectors  have 
embraced  and  actively  pursued  these  first  commemorative  gold  dollars. 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  the  coins  was  sold  to  members  of  the  numismatic  community, 
substantial  numbers  were  actually  sold  on  the  fairgrounds.  Many  of  these  pieces  sold  to  the 
non-collecting  public  were  used  for  jewelry  and  worked  into  broaches,  stickpins,  and  cufflinks. 
Such  pieces  will  show  irregularities  on  the  edge  or  traces  of  solder  on  the  reverse.  However, 
since  the  bulk  of  the  coins  went  into  collectors’  hands,  most  surviving  examples  are  in  the  MS 
60-64  range,  with  higher  graded  specimens  somewhat  scarcer,  but  still  available. 

Generally,  luster  on  the  coins  ranges  from  dull  satiny  to  semi-prooflike,  but  occasionally, 
prooflike  coins  are  encountered.  Such  pieces  are  suggestive  of  the  even  rarer  proof  strikings  of 
each  issue:  The  first  100  coins  struck  of  each  design  were  brilliant  proofs.  Each  was  inserted 
into  a  large  cardboard  mounting  and  secured  with  a  long  string  and  red-wax  Philadelphia  Mint 
seal  attesting  to  the  coin’s  special  status.  Only  a  few  of  these  signed  originals  are  known  today. 

Although  official  records  do  not  indicate  how  many  of  each  design  were  melted,  it  has  been 
generally  accepted  that  about  17,375  examples  survive  of  each  issue.  Today,  with  the  advent  of 
census  data  from  third-party  grading  services,  it  appears  that  the  coins  with  McKinley’s  portrait 
are  slightly  scarcer  than  the  Jefferson  pieces.  Generally  thought  of  as  two  separate  issues,  most 
collectors  of  the  commemorative  gold  series  require  one  example  of  each  for  a  complete  gold 
type  set. 

Pleasing  mint  state  coins  are  usually  available  for  a  price,  and  occasionally  pieces  are  seen 
with  deep  olive-green  or  golden-rose  patina  over  the  surfaces.  Signs  of  friction  are  first  evident 
on  the  obverse  on  the  highpoint  of  the  cheek.  On  the  reverse,  wear  is  first  apparent  on  the  olive 
branch  and  to  the  right  of  the  3  in  1803.  Counterfeits  are  known  of  each  issue:  Coins  that  are 
not  of  Mint  origin  will  have  a  "soft"  overall  appearance,  showing  depressions  and  tooling  marks 
in  the  fields. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  15  millimeters  Weight:  1.672  grams  Composition:  .900  gold,  .100  copper  Edge: 
Reeded  Net  Weight:  .04837  ounce  pure  gold 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Bowers,  Q.  David,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Com¬ 
plete  Encyclopedia,  Bowers  &  Merena  Galleries,  Wolfeboro,  NH,  1991. 

Clark,  Thomas  D.,  Frontier  America,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1969. 

Swiatek,  Anthony  &  Breen,  Walter,  The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  and  Gold  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins  1892-1954,  F.C.I.  Press,  Arco  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1981. 

Swiatek,  Anthony,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States,  Identification  and  Price  Guide, 
Coin  World ,  Sidney,  OH,  1993. 

Taxay,  Don,  An  Illustrated  History  of  U.S.  Commemorative  Coinage,  Arco  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  1967. 
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Commemoratives  are  one  of  our  favor¬ 
ite  things  around  these  parts,  and  their  in¬ 
teresting  and  original  designs  always  make 


good  fodder  to  test  your  numismatic 
knowledge.  Try  the  following  two  match¬ 
ing  quizzes  with  a  commemorative  theme. 


* - 

Coin  Quiz 

Commemoratives 
Can  You  Match  Them  Up? 


Jugate  Busts: 

Defined  as  "joined  in  or  forming  a  pair,"  and  in 
numismatic  parlance  connotes  two  persons  on  one 
side  of  the  coin  that  face  the  same  direchon.  Con¬ 
nect  the  two  persons  depicted  in  jugate  fashion 
with  the  issue  on  which  they  are  featured. 


Busts 


1.  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  George  Washington 

2.  An  Algonquin  Indian  and  a  Dutch  Settler 

3.  Booker  T.  Washington  and  George  Washington  Carver 

4.  Admiral  Gaspard  de  Coligny  and  Willem  I 
5  .  A  Confederate  soldier  and  a  Union  soldier 

6.  Miss  Liberty  and  a  Quapaw  Indian  Chief 

7.  William  Wyatt  Bibb  and  Thomas  E.  Kilby 

8.  Calvin  Coolidge  and  George  Washington 

9.  George  McClellan  and  Robert  E.  Lee 

10.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  James  Monroe 


Commemorative  Issue 

A.  1935-1939  Arkansas  Half 

B.  1926  Sesquicentenrual  Half 

C.  1923  Monroe  Half 

D.  1921  Alabama  Half 

E.  1900  Lafayette  Dollar 


F.  1951-1954  Carver-Washington 
Half 

G.  1937  Antietam  Half 

H.  1936  Long  Island  Half 

I.  1936  Gettysburg  Half 

J.  1924  Huguenot-Walloon  Half 
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by  John  J.  Kraljevich,  Jr. 


Ships  on  Comments: 

Match  the  commemorative  with 
the  ship  depicted  thereon. 

Ships 

1.  The  Mayflower 

2.  Kalmar  Nyckel 

3.  Santa  Maria 

4.  Nieuw  Nederlandt 

5.  Half  Moon 

Commemorative  Issue 

A.  1936  Delaware 

B.  1892-1893  Columbian  Half 

C.  1920-1921  Pilgrim 

D.  1935  Hudson 

E.  1924  Huguenot-Walloon 
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Battle  of  Bennington  featured 
on  1927  Vermont  commem 


To  tourists,  the  state  of  Vermont  is  known  primarily  for  its  rich  maple  syrup  and  great  winter¬ 
time  skiing.  To  urban  Northeastemers  it  is  the  source  for  many  of  their  dairy  products.  To 
numismatists,  however,  Vermont  is  famed  for  its  two  great  contributions  to  American  coinage,  its 
charming  copper  cents  of  1785-88,  so  rich  in  varieties  and  historical  lore,  and  the  Battle  of  Ben¬ 
nington  -  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  of  1927. 

The  citizens  of  Vermont  have  always  been  fighters, 
fighting  for  their  rights,  their  principles  and,  most  of  all, 
their  cherished  independence.  Don’t  forget  that  Ver¬ 
mont  alone,  of  all  the  New  England  colonies,  chose  to 
proclaim  itself  an  independent  republic  when  breaking 
with  Great  Britain.  This  situation  lasted  for  some  four¬ 
teen  years,  beginning  in  1777  and  lasting  until  Vermont 
ultimately  acceded  to  joining  the  Union  in  1791  as,  co¬ 
incidentally,  the  fourteenth  state. 

Vermont  was  a  relatively  unknown  and  unsettled  land 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  French  had 
made  sporadic  inroads  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
but  most  preferred  to  pass  through  this  land  in  search  of 
more  promising  pastures.  English  soldiers  and  settlers 
gradually  came  to  predominate  in  the  remote  country,  but  it  wasn’t  until  1741  that  the  British 
Crown  finally  appointed  a  royal  governor  for  New  Hampshire,  including  most  of  what  would  ulti¬ 
mately  become  Vermont.  The  new  governor's  name  was  Benning  Wentworth,  after  whom  the 
town  of  Bennington  was  named. 

In  the  1760s,  a  boundary  dispute  between  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  posed  the  threat  of 
armed  conflict.  Among  those  most  ready  to  repulse  the  invaders  from  New  York  were  a  pair  of 
brothers,  both  fierce  supporters  of  New  Hampshire's  claims  to  the  land,  much  of  which  they  and 
their  friends  occupied. 

The  Allen  Brothers,  impulsive,  fire-breathing  Ethan  (1739-89)  and  his  younger,  more  reasonable 
sibling  Ira  (1751-1814),  were  key  players  in  Vermont's  ultimate  independence.  It  was  the  more 
aggressive  Ethan,  however,  who  quickly  formed  a  militia  which  called  itself  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  (Vermont  is  French  for  green  mountain). 

Before  war  could  break  out  between  the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  the  Battles 
of  Lexington  and  Concord  gave  all  concerned  a  common  and  far  greater  cause  for  which  to  fight  - 
the  independence  of  Britain’s  American  colonies. 

Contrarians  as  always,  the  Vermonters  could  not  come  to  terms  with  the  Continental  Congress  in 
Philadelphia  and  chose  instead  to  proclaim  their  land  an  independent  republic.  Thus  was  bom  the 
Republic  of  Vermont  on  January  15,  1777,  in  large  part  the  creation  of  younger  brother  Ira  Allen. 
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N  et,  it  was  Ethan's  Green  Mountain  Boys  who  took  their  case  to  the  battlefield  on  August  16, 

1 777.  Under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Stark  and  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  the  Vermonters  de¬ 
feated  a  force  of  Hessian  mercenaries  in  a  battle  that  has  been  termed  "the  turning  point  of  the 
Revolution."  1  he  victory  was  complete,  and  the  British  would  no  longer  contest  Vermont’s  inde¬ 
pendence.  A  300-foot-tall  monument  now  marks  the  site  of  this  historic  battle. 

As  the  150th  anniversary  of  this  struggle  approached,  the  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  Commis¬ 
sion  sought  a  commemorative  coin  to  mark  the  event  in  1927.  Unlike  many  such  groups  which 
had  waited  until  the  last  minute  to  apply  for  their  coins  or  had  even  gotten  them  back-dated  after 
a  celebration  was  over,  the  folks  from  Vermont  appealed  to  their  representatives  in  Washington 
as  early  as  1924. 

After  much  wrangling  and  deal-cutting,  the  Vermont  half  dollar  was  approved  February  24, 
1925  in  a  bill  that  also  authorized  the  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar  and  the  California 

Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollar.  The  fact  that  President  of 
the  United  States  Calvin  Coolidge  was  from  Vermont 
certainly  must  have  weighed  in  its  favor. 

The  original  models  for  the  Vermont  half  dollar  by 
sculptor  Sherry  Fry  portrayed  Ira  Allen  and  the  Ben¬ 
nington  Monument  obelisk.  These  were  disapproved 
by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts’  sculptor  member, 
James  Earle  Fraser,  of  Buffalo  nickel  fame  (Fraser  was 
notorious  for  rejecting  most  designs  that  came  his 
way). 

After  a  year  of  frustration  during  which  countless  let¬ 
ters  were  exchanged  between  the  two  bodies,  the 
Vermont  Sesquicentennial  Commission  engaged  Char¬ 
les  Keck  (creator  of  the  1915  Panama-Pacific  gold 
dollar)  to  prepare  new  models. 

Of  several  furnished  by  the  artist,  his  obverse  of  Ira  Allen  and  his  reverse  depicting  a  striding 
catamount  (mountain  lion)  were  approved  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  on  April  29,  1926. 
Curiously,  the  catamount  was  a  figurative  substitute  for  a  previously-rejected  model  by  Keck  dis¬ 
playing  historic  Fay’s  Tavern,  known  also  as  "The  Catamount  Tavern."  Although  an  attractive 
element,  the  cat  really  has  no  connection  to  the  coin’s  theme. 

Honoring  the  150th  anniversary  of  Vermont’s  independence  from  Britain  and  the  Battle  of  Ben¬ 
nington,  the  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  portrays  on  its  obverse  a  right-facing  bust  of 
Ira  Allen,  his  name  and  the  inscription  FOUNDER  OF  VERMONT  placed  below.  Above  his 
portrait  is  the  legend  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  reverse  is  dominated  by  a  profile  view  of  a  catamount  poised  atop  a  mountain  crag.  In 
front  is  the  date  of  the  battle  AUG.  16  and  above  the  dual  dates  of  commemoration  1777-1927. 
The  words  BATTLE  OF  BENNINGTON  and  the  value  HALF  DOLLAR  are  arranged  around  its 
periphery.  Crowded  within  the  little  remaining  space  are  the  statutory  inscriptions  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST  and  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM.  The  artist’s  initials  CK  appear  between  the  cat's  left  hind 
leg  and  the  tip  of  its  tail. 

The  coins  were  approved  early  enough  that  great  hopes  were  held  for  their  sale.  Since  the  Ses- 
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quicentennial  Commission  desired  that  these  coins  be  sold  primarily  to  Vermonters,  a  mintage  of 
just  40,000  pieces  was  authorized.  These  were  coined  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  along  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  34  coins  reserved  for  assay.  Even  with  such  a  low  mintage,  some  1 1 ,892  pieces  were 
ultimately  returned  as  unsold  and  destroyed,  leaving  a  net  mintage  for  this  issue  of  28,108. 

Obviously,  the  speculative  market  in  commemoratives  was  still  some  years  away.  As  most  of 
this  issue  was  sold  to  non-numismatists,  the  coins  were  rather  carelessly  handled  over  the  years. 
Many  will  show  light  wear  or  signs  of  unskilled  cleaning.  Aggravating  this  condition,  some  Ver¬ 
mont  half  dollars  are  not  fully  struck  in  the  area  of  Ira  Allen's  hair  at  the  upper-central  obverse. 

One  matte  proof  coin  was  made  to  order  for  Chief  Sculptor-Engraver  John  R.  Sinnock,  a  con¬ 
noisseur  of  such  pieces;  its  details  are  sharp  and  complete.  A  small  minority  of  the  coins  seen 
will  show  a  diagonal  die  break  on  Allen's  forehead  above  his  eyebrow. 

Part  of  the  original  mintage  was  distributed  in  custom  cardstock  holders  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  one  of  several  distributing  banks.  These  documentary  items  are  of  considerable  value  in 
their  own  right,  with  or  without  the  coins  they  contained. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  mint  state,  Vermont  halves  may  be  found  with  little  difficulty.  Even  in 
MS  64  and  MS  65,  a  fair  number  are  available,  most  with  excellent,  frosty  luster.  Top-grade  ex¬ 
amples  in  MS  66  and  above  are  quite  scarce,  the  high  relief  of  this  design  inviting  nicks  and 
abrasions.  Points  to  check  for  wear  include  Ira  Allen's  cheek  and  the  hair  at  his  temple;  on  the 
reverse,  examine  the  uppermost  part  of  the  cat’s  foreleg  and  its  hip. 

The  greatest  rarity  of  this  commemorative  issue  is  the  fact  that  not  one  word  of  scandal,  corrup¬ 
tion  or  greed  was  uttered  against  it.  The  coins  were  distributed  equitably  at  one  dollar  apiece, 
sold  primarily  to  residents  of  Vermont.  The  funds  raised  were  set  aside  for  the  honorable  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  Vermont’s  history.  Collectors  thus  had  no  angry  words  for  this  program.  Now 
that's  something  to  commemorate! 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 

Weight:  12.5  grams 

Composition:  .900  silver,  .100  copper 

Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 
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(Dream  on) 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  buy 
commems  at  1947  prices? 

by  Harry  Forman  (R-l  149,  PA) 

On  the  following  pages  is  a  first-edition  price  list  of  the  late  David  M.  Bullowa.  It  is  dated  Au¬ 
gust  1947. 

Two  months  prior,  in  June  of  1947,  he  hired  a  recent  high  school  graduate  to  assist  him.  Natu¬ 
rally,  she  helped  prepare  this  list,  which  featured  commemorative  half  dollars.  That  is  not 
surprising,  as  he  wTOte  one  of  the  first  books  on  commemorative  halves. 

This  young  lady,  now  a  proud  grandmother  of  two  grandchildren,  is  my  associate,  Ruth  W. 
Bauer. 

Early  in  1 999,  Ruth  was  asked  by  officials  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  to  assemble  a  double  type 
set  of  commemorative  gold  and  silver  coins.  The  reasoning  was  that  both  obverse  and  reverse 
could  be  shown. 

While  attending  the  striking  ceremony  of  the  Connecticut  quarter  dollar,  I  noticed  these  coins 
in  the  display  cabinets  of  the  Mint  with  a  card  that  read,  "Assembled  by  our  good  friend,  Ruth 
W.  Bauer." 

Another  victory  for  women  in  numismatics. 


Advertising  Rules  for  The  Commemorative  Trail 

The  following  general  guidelines  apply  for  advertising  in  The  Commemorative  Trail.  The  editor  shall  de¬ 
termine  whether  advertising  is  acceptable,  based  on  the  following. 

1 .  All  individual  advertisers  must  be  members  of  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins.  In  the  case 
of  a  business  submitting  advertising,  at  least  one  principal  of  the  business  must  be  a  member  of  the  SUSCC 
and  said  principal’s  name  shall  appear  in  the  advertising. 

2.  Advertising  rates  shall  be  set  and  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by  the  officers  of  the  Society.  Published 
rates  are  for  camera-ready  copy.  Additional  charges  will  apply  for  type-setting,  screening  and  the  like. 

3.  Each  advertisement  should  focus  on  U.S.  commemorative  coins  and  related  material. 

4.  Material  offered  for  sale  shall  be  genuine  and  accurately  described. 

5.  The  SUSCC  assumes  no  responsibility  or  liability  for  errors  in  the  publication  of  advertising. 

6.  Advertising  will  be  accepted  on  a  space-available  basis. 

7.  Deadlines  for  submitting  advertising  copy  shall  be  February  1,  May  1,  August  1  and  November  1.  These 
deadlines  are  subject  to  modification  by  the  editor. 


1  issue 

4  issues 

Rates 

Outside  back  cover 

$  200 

$  700 

Inside  covers 

180 

650 

Full  page 

120 

400 

Half  page 

80 

250 

Quarter  page 

50 

170 
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VOLUME  I 


NO.  1 


Bullowa’s  Coin  List 

JUNE,  1947 

Reg.  Cable  Address:  BULCOIN  Telephone:  RI  6-4232 

DAVID  M.  BULLOWA 

37  South  18th  Street 
Phila.  3,  Penna. 

A  monthly  offering  of  rare  coins,  medals,  paper  money, 
and  numismatic  books. 

TERMS:  All  prices  strictly  net  Merchandise  listed  will  only  be  sent 
against  cash  in  advance,  except  to  those  who  have  established  credit. 

GUARANTEE:  Every  item  listed  is  in  stock  when  this  list  is  distributed, 
every  item  is  absolutely  GENUINE.  This  is  an  unconditional 
guarantee. 

SATISFACTION:  Any  items  not  found  satisfactory  upon  receipt  may  be 
returned  for  full  cash  refund. 

Order  by  number.  Include  postage  if  less  than  $5.00, 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

KEEP  THIS  LIST  FOR  REFERENCE. 


COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 

1.  1893  Isabella  dollar,  brilliant,  unc . $  8.25 

2.  1900  Washington-Lafayette  dollar,  brill.,  unc .  11.25 

3.  1892  Columbian  x/2  dollar,  dark  tarnish,  unc .  .90 

4.  1893  Columbian  x/2  dollar,  unc . 85 

5.  1915  Panama-Pacific  x/2  dollar,  unc .  18.50 

6.  1921  Alabama  x/2  dollar,  plain,  unc .  8.25 

7.  1920  Pilgrim  x/2  dollar,  unc .  2.25 

8.  1921  Pilgrim  x/2  dollar,  brill.,  unc .  6.25 

9.  1920  Maine  x/2  dollar,  unc .  5.25 

10.  1922  Grant  y2  dollar,  unc .  2.25 

11.  1923  Monroe  Doctrine  x/2  dollar,  unc .  3.00 

12.  1924  Huguenot-Walloon  x/2  dollar,  unc .  3.50 

13.  1925  Lexington-Concord  y2  dollar,  unc .  3.25 

14.  1925  Stone  Mountain  y2  dollar,  unc .  1.10 

15.  1925  California  Jubilee  l/2  dollar,  unc .  6.25 

16.  1926  Sesqui-Centennial  x/2  dollar,  unc .  2.25 

17.  1926  Oregon  Trail  x/2  dollar,  unc .  2.50 

18.  1934  Maryland  x/2  dollar,  unc .  2.25 

19.  1935  Connecticut  x/2  dollar,  unc .  7.25 

20.  1936  Bridgeport,  x/2  dollar,  unc .  3.00 

21.  1936  York  County  Maine  x/2  dollar,  unc .  2.50 

22.  1936  Long  Island  x/2  dollar,  unc .  1.75 

23.  1936  Wisconsin  x/2  dollar,  unc .  2.25 

24.  1936  Cleveland  x/2  dollar,  unc .  1.60 

25.  1936  Rhode  Island  set,  x/2  dollars,  unc .  6.85 

26.  1936  Texas  S  Mint  x/2  dollar,  unc .  2.35 
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27.  1936  Texas  D  Mint  l/2  dollar,  unc .  $  2.35 

28.  1936  Boone  ]/2  dollar,  unc .  1.85 

29.  1936  Robinson  y2  dollar,  unc .  1.65 

30.  1936  Arkansas  set  x/2  dollars,  unc .  6.25 

31.  1937  Arkansas  l/2  dollar,  unc .  4.25 

32.  1932  Columbia,  S.  C.  /2  dollar,  unc .  3.85 

33.  1936  Cincinnati  l/2  dollar,  unc .  8.50 

34.  1937D  Oregon  Trail  l/2  dollar,  unc .  1.95 

35.  1938  Texas  set,  y2  dollars,  unc .  28.50 

NUMISMATIC  BOOKS 

36.  ADAMS — Official  Premium  List  of  U.  S.  Private  and  Territo¬ 

rial  Gold  Coins.  1909,  72  pages,  illustrations  throughout  1.50 

37.  AVEBURY — Coins  and  Currency.  1902,  138  pages,  124  illus¬ 

trations,  bound,  scarce  .  2.50 

38.  BOLZENTHAL — Medallic  Artists  and  Their  Work.  1429- 

1840.  Berlin  1840,  330  pages  (in  German),  30  copper 
plates,  illustrations,  bound,  damaged  copy  .  3.00 

39.  BOWRING — Decimal  System  in  Numbers,  Coins  and  Ac¬ 

counts.  1854,  245  pages,  interesting  study,  bound  .  1.00 

40.  BRETON — Coins  and  Tokens  of  Canada.  1894  edition,  239 

pages,  bound  with  Courteau  Canadian  bouquetsous,  illus¬ 
trated,  rare,  back  strip  missing  .  5.50 

41.  BULLOWA — Commemorative  Coinage  of  the  U.  S.  1892-1938. 

192  pages,  11  plates,  new,  paper  covers  .  2.50 

42.  DORLING — Ribbons  and  Medals.  208  pages  17  colored  plates, 

1946  edition.  New,  bound  .  2.50 

43.  LENORMANT — Coins  and  Medals.  150  illustrations,  330 

pages  (in  French),  bound  .  1.75 

44.  MUHLEMAN — Monetary  Systems  of  the  World.  1895.  200 

pages,  bound  .  3.00 

45.  SCOTT — Standard  Catalogue  Gold  and  Silver  Coins.  1893 

edition,  200  pages,  paper  covers,  scarce  .  3.50 

46.  SCOTT — Catalogue  of  Copper  and  Nickel  Coins.  Describes 

and  prices  all  issues,  200  pages,  1913  edition,  Reprint, 
paper  covers.  V.  F .  1.75 

47.  WATSON — History  of  American  Coinage.  1899,  278  pages, 

very  interesting  study,  seldom  offered,  bound  .  3.50 

M  NICKEL 

48.  1867  unc .  1.25 

49.  1869  unc .  2.50 

50.  1870  unc .  2.50 

51.  1871  unc .  2.50 

52.  1875  unc .  7.50 

53.  1882  proof  .  4.50 

SHIELD  AND  LIBERTY  NICKELS 

54.  1866  brill.,  unc .  11.00 

55.  1867  without  bars,  ex.  f .  3.00 

56.  1869  f.,  dark  .  2.00 

57.  1870  f .  2.50 
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58.  1874  extr.  f .  $  4  25 

59.  1875  abt.  unc .  11.00 

60.  1883  shield,  x.  f .  1  50 

61.  1883  without  cents,  unc.,  proof  surface  .  .80 

62.  1883  with  cents,  v.  g .  .75 

63.  1897  uncir .  3.00 

64.  1897  extr.  f .  1.25 

65.  1905  x.  f .  1.50 

66.  1907  unc .  2.50 

67.  1909  unc .  2.00 

BUFFALO  NICKELS 

68.  1913  type  I,  unc .  1.00 

69.  1913  type  II,  unc .  1.65 

70.  1915  unc .  3.85 

71.  1919  unc .  2.00 

72.  1925  unc .  2.50 

73.  1926  unc .  3.00 

74.  1927D  unc .  5.00 

75.  1927S  v.  rare,  x.  f.,  special  .  15.00 

76.  1930  unc .  1.50 

77.  1934  unc .  .60 

78.  1935  unc .  .40 

79.  1935D  unc .  .60 

80.  1936,  1936D  unc . Ea.  .40 

81.  1937,  1937S  unc . Ea.  .40 

82.  1938D  Buff.,  1938  D.  Jeff . ‘ . pair  1.00 

83.  1939,  1939D  unc . pair  2.25 

84.  1940S.  unc . 30 

85.  1941  PSD  unc . the  set  .60 

86.  1942D  unc .  1.50 

87.  1943D  unc . 25 

SILVER  DOLLARS 

88.  1889  v.  f .  1.50 

89.  1891  unc .  1.50 

90.  18910  unc.,  scarce  .  8.50 

91.  18910  x.  f .  4.25 

92.  1892  unc .  1-50 

93.  18920  unc.,  but  usual  abrasion .  7.50 

94.  18920  v.  f .  3.25 

MISCELLANEOUS  U.  S. 

95.  1940  Cents,  unc . Ea.  .10 

96.  1941S,  1941D  J4  dolls,  unc . Pair  2.50 

97.  1941  PSD  J4  dollar,  unc.,  set  .  3.00 

98.  1941,  1941 D  dime,  unc . Pair  .50 

99.  1941S  nickel,  unc .  -25 

100.  1875  M  nickel,  v.  f .  3.50 

101.  1876  nickel,  v.  f .  2.00 

102.  1881  M  nickel,  unc .  2.00 
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CONFEDERATE  NOTES 


103.  1864  $50.00  v.  f .  $  .35 

104.  1864  $10.00  v.  f . 20 

105.  1864  $20.00  v.  f . 15 

106.  Lot  of  200  mixed  foreign  copper  and  nickel  coins,  the  collection  6.50 


COIN  ALBUMS 


107.  Nat’l  Coin  Album  boards,  large  size  for  %  doll,  and  comm. 

y2  doll.,  mixed  group  of  ten  boards,  new .  11.00 

108.  Nat'l  Coin  Album,  small  pages  for  x/2  and  *4  doll.,  new,  5  pages  3.50 

109.  The  Coin  Collector,  small  pages  for  Indian  Head  and  Lincoln 

cents,  set  of  six  pages,  new,  1st  set,  $1.30;  10  sets,  $12.00; 

3  doz.  sets  .  34.00 

110.  Black  proof  set  holders,  4"  square,  coins  visible  from  both 

sides,  4fo*  each  . 1  dozen  4.00 

FOREIGN  SILVER  COINS 

111.  Prussia  1907 — 5  marks,  William  II,  v.  f .  1.10 

112.  Prussia  1913 — 5  marks,  military  bust,  Wm.  II,  x.  f .  1.75 

113.  Prussia  1875 — 5  marks,  Wm.  I,  v.  g .  .90 

114.  Bavaria  1769 — taler,  Max.  Joseph,  v.  g .  1.75 

115.  France  1868 — 5  francs,  Napoleon  III,  v.  g .  1.25 

116.  Prussia  1871 — Victory  taler,  x.  f .  .95 

117.  Baden  1909 — 3  marks,  Frederick  II,  v.  f .  1.00 

118.  Saxe-Weimar  1910 — 3  marks,  two  heads,  x.  f .  1.25 

119.  Wurttemberg  1911 — 3  marks,  William,  unc .  1.25 

120.  Bavaria  1911 — 3  marks,  90th  Birthday  issue,  Luitpold,  x.  f.  ...  1.00 

121.  Prussia  1913 — 3  marks,  Wm.  II,  25th  Anniversary  Issue,  unc.  1.10 

122.  Frankfurt  1860 — taler,  v.  f .  .80 

123.  Prussia  1910 — 3  marks.  University  of  Berlin  Centennial,  unc...  .90 

124.  Germany  1938 — 5  marks,  Hindenburg,  v.  f . 85 

125.  Germany  1939 — 5  marks,  Hindenburg,  v.  f . 85 

126.  Baden  1766 — taler,  Charles  Fred.,  v.  g.,  scarce .  1.35 

127.  Prussia  1795 — taler,  Fred.  William  rev.  shows  two  wild  men, 

extr.  f .  1.65 

128.  Italy  1810 — 5  lire,  Napoleon,  x.  f .  2.50 

129.  Spain  1896 — 5  pesetas,  Alfonso  XIII,  unc .  2.25 

130.  Russia  1727 — ruble,  Peter  II,  rev.  four  Russian  P’s  in  form  of 

cross,  v.  g.,  scarce  .  3.25 

131.  Egypt  1917 — 20  piastres,  unc .  2.25 

132.  Venezuela  1910 — 5  bolivares,  Head  of  Bolivar,  x.  f .  1.85 

133.  Uruguay  1917 — 1  peso,  Head  of  Artigas,  v.  f .  2.00 

134.  China  1935 — Sun-yat-sen  dollar,  unc .  1.35 

135.  Tuscany  1747 — scudo,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  v.  g .  2.25 

136.  Naples  and  Sicily  1851 — 120  grani,  Ferdinand  II,  fine  portrait, 

x.  f .  3.50 

137.  Naples  and  Sicily  1808 — 120  grani,  Joseph  Napoleon,  v.  f .  3.65 

138.  Bulgaria  1930 — 100  leva,  Boris  III,  unc .  4.00 

139.  Canada  1945 — dollar,  small  coinage,  brill.,  unc .  3.85 

140.  Canada  1946 — dollar,  proof  surface,  unc .  1.60 
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SMALL  CENTS  UNCIRCULATED 

141.  1857  Flying  eagle  . $  4  00 

142.  1860  Indian  head  .  3.25 

143.  1861  Indian  head  .  7.00 

144.  1862  Indian  head  .  1.00 

145.  1863  Indian  head  .  .75 

146.  1864  Plain  bronze,  red  .  2.25 

147.  1864  L  on  ribbon,  red  .  27.50 

148.  1867  red  .  8.00 

149.  1868  red  .  8.50 

150.  1869  red  .  10.0C 

151.  1873  red  .  5.00 

152.  1874  red  .  5.00 

153.  1870  red  .  10.00 

154.  1875  red  .  6.00 

155.  1878  red  .  6.00 

156.  1879  red  .  2.50 

157.  1881  red  .  2.00 

158.  1882  red  .  1.25 

159.  1883  red  .  1.25 

160.  1885  red  .  5.00 

161.  1886  red  .  1.75 

162.  1887  red  .  1.25 

163.  1888  red  .  1.25 

164.  1889  red  .  1.25 

165.  1890  red  .  1.00 

166.  f  1891  red  . : .  1.00 

167.  1892  red  .  1.75 

168.  1901  red  .  1.00 

169.  1907  red  .  1.25 

170.  1905  red  . 50 

FOREIGN  GOLD  COINS 

171.  Baden  1876 — 10  marks,  Frederick,  extr.  fine .  9.00 

172.  Belgium  1865 — 20  francs,  Leopold  I,  head  and  value,  extr. 

fine,  rare  .  27.50 

173.  Brunswick  1875 — 20  marks,  William,  very  fine,  very  rare .  37.50 

174.  Costa  Rica  1875 — 5  pesos,  shield  with  ship  at  sea,  unc.,  rare  .  .  18.50 

175.  England  1746 — guinea,  George  II,  head  and  shield,  v.  f .  22.50 

176.  England  1712 — guinea,  Queen  Anne,  bust  and  four  shields, 

v.  f.,  v.  r .  32.50 

177.  England  1785 — guinea,  George  II,  head  and  rose  type  shield, 

v.  f .  22.50 

178.  France  1854 — 10  francs,  Napoleon  III  ESSAI  with  plain  edge, 

v.  f.,  v.  r .  18.00 

179.  France  1856 — 10  francs,  Napoleon  III,  v.  g .  5.25 

180.  France  1849 — 20  francs,  2d  Republic,  Angel  at  tablet,  unc.  .  .  .  22.50 

181.  France,  1895 — 10  francs,  pattern  by  Merley,  unc.,  v.  r .  27.50 

182.  Saxony  1873 — 20  marks,  John,  extr.  f.,  scarce .  25.00 

183.  Spain  1813 — 2  scudos,  Ferdinand  VII,  laureated  head  with  high 

collar,  Madrid  mint,  r.,  extr.  f .  22.50 

184.  Spain  1813 — 2  scudos,  Ferdinand  VII,  small  laureated  bust, 

Madrid  mint,  x.  f.,  v.  r .  27.50 
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185.  Sweden  1868 — Carolin  or  10  francs,  Charles  XV,  brill,  proof.  .  $17.50 

186.  Wurttemberg  1876 — 20  marks,  Charles,  head  and  eagle,  abt. 

unc .  18.50 

186A.  Reuss,  Senior  Line  1875 — 20  marks,  Henry  XXII,  extr.  f., 

v.  rare,  seldom  offered  .  37.50 

LETTERED  EDGE  HALF  DOLLARS 

187.  1803  Fair,  worn  .  1.50 

188.  1807  Fillet,  fair  .  2.00 

189.  1807  Capped  liberty,  large  stars,  v.  f .  3.50 

190.  1809  Fair  .  1.50 

191.  1810  Fair  .  1.50 

192.  1810  Face  worn  .  1.00 

193.  1811  Small  8,  fine  .  1.25 

194.  1812  v.  f .  2.25 

195.  1813  extr.  f.,  dark .  2.50 

196.  1818  f .  1.00 

197.  1818  v.  f .  1.25 

198.  1818  extr.  f .  2.00 

199.  1819  v.  f .  1.25 

200.  1822  extr.  f .  2.25 

201.  1823  v.  f .  1.25 

202.  1823  extr.  f .  2.25 

203.  1825  v.  f .  2.00 

204.  1826  g .  1.00 

205.  1827  extr.  f.,  square  base  2 .  2.00 

206.  1828  v.  f .  2.00 

207.  1829  g .  1.00 

208.  1830  v.  f .  1.25 

209.  1830  extr.  f.,  large  O  in  date  .  3.00 

210.  1831  v.  f .  1.50 

211.  1832  v.  g .  1.50 

212.  1833  v.  f .  1.25 

213.  1834  Large  date,  extr.  f .  2.00 

214.  1834  Small  date  abt.  unc .  1.75 

215.  1835  f .  1.00 

216.  1836  f .  1.00 

SILVER  CROWNS 

217.  1900  Austria — 5  corona,  Francis  Jos.,  unc .  2.25 

218.  1870  Belgium — 5  francs,  Leopold  II,  x.  f .  1.75 

219.  1889  England — 4  shillings  or  double  florin,  Victoria,  x.  f. .  .  2.75 

220.  1899  England — 5  shillings  or  crown,  Victoria,  x.  f .  3.50 

221.  1855  France — 5  francs,  Napoleon  III,  v.  f .  1.50 

222.  1875  France — 5  francs,  Hercules  group,  v.  f .  1.50 

223.  1875  Germany — 5  marks,  Baden,  Frederick,  v.  g .  1.60 

224.  1899  Germany — 5  marks,  Bavaria,  Otto,  unc .  3.25 

225.  1876  Germany — 5  marks,  Hamburg,  v.  f .  1.75 

226.  1898  Germany — 5  marks,  Prussia,  Wm.  II,  v.  g .  1.50 

227.  1898  Germany — 5  marks,  Saxony,  Albert,  unc .  3.25 

228.  1876  Germany — 5  marks,  Wurttemberg,  Karl,  v.  f .  1.75 
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229.  1903  Mexico — 1  peso,  brill.,  unc .  $  2.25 

230.  1904  Panama — Balboa,  x.  f .  j  50 

231.  1859  Sicily  and  Naples — 120  grani,  Ferdinand  II,  unc.  ...  3.50 

U.  S.  GOLD 

Gold  Dollars 

232.  1852  $1.00  extr.  f .  6.50 

233.  1853  $1.00  x.  f .  6.50 

234.  1854  $1.00  Type  II,  v.  f .  7.00 

235.  1856  $1.00  Type  III,  x.  f .  7.00 

236.  1859  $1.00  proof,  r .  27.50 

237.  1887  $1.00  unc .  9.00 

238.  1915  $1.00  Panama  Pacific,  unc .  9.00 

Quarter  Eagles 

239.  1839  $2.50  Charlotte  Mint,  f .  17.00 

240.  1855  $2.50  unc .  8.50 

241.  1860  $2.50  Charlotte  Mint,  v.  f.,  r .  20.00 

242.  1878  $2.50  extr.  f .  7.50 

243.  1907  $2.50  unc .  8.50 

244.  1908  $2.50  Indian  Head,  unc .  6.50 

245.  1909  $2.50  Indian  Head,  unc .  6.50 

246.  1910  $2.50  Indian  Head,  extr.  f .  5.75 

247.  1912  $2.50  Indian  Head,  unc .  6.00 

248.  1915  $2.50  Indian  Head,  unc .  6.00 

249.  1925  $2.50  Denver  Mint,  x.  f .  6.00 

250.  1926  $2.50  x.  f .  6.00 

251.  1927  $2.50  unc . • .  6.50 

252.  1928  $2.50  unc .  6.50 

253.  1926  $2.50  Sesqui-Centennial,  unc .  12.00 

$3.00  Gold  Pieces 

254.  1855  $3.00  unc .  22.50 

255.  1856  $3.00  extr.  f .  21.00 

256.  1861  $3.00  extr.  f .  23.50 

257.  1878  $3.00  v.  f .  18.00 

258.  1878  $3.00  unc .  22.00 

Half  Eagles 

259.  1843  New  Orleans  Mint,  f .  16.00 

260.  1851  extr.  f .  25.00 

261.  1881  ext.  f .  12.00 

262.  1882  S.  Mint,  unc.,  brill .  14.00 

263.  1884  extr.  f .  12.50 

264.  1885  extr.  f .  12.50 

265.  1887  San  Francisco  Mint,  extr.  f .  12.50 

266.  1897  extr.  f .  12.00 

267.  1899  unc .  14.00 

268.  1901  extr.  f .  12.50 

269.  1906  Denver  Mint,  extr.  f .  14.00 

270.  1909  v.  f .  11.50 

271.  1909  Denver  Mint,  extr.  f .  12.50 

272.  1910  extr.  f .  12.00 

273.  1911  San  Francisco  Mint,  v.  f .  11.50 

274.  1915  extr.  f .  12.00 
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Eagles 

275.  1882  abt.  unc . $24.00 

276.  1898  v.  f .  22.00 

Double  Eagles 

277.  1893  San  Francisco  Mint,  v.  f .  47.50 

278.  1896  extr.  f .  50.00 

279.  1903  San  Francisco  Mint,  abt.  unc .  52.50 

NUMISMATIC  BOOKS 

BURGESS,  F.  W. — Chats  on  Old  Coins.  386  pages,  258  illustra¬ 
tions,  1913.  Bound  .  6.50 

BURNS,  E. — Coinage  of  Scotland.  3  large  Volumes.  1887.  912 

pages,  78  plates.  Well  bound  .  22.50 

CAGIATI,  M. — Monete  del  Reame  delle  Due  Sicilie.  1911-1937.  10 
parts.  Fully  illustrated.  (Coins  of  the  two  Sicilies  from 
Charles  of  Anjou  to  Victor  Emanuel  III.)  In  Italian. 
Standard  work.  Very  rare.  Complete  in  ten  parts .  65.00 


FELT,  JOS.  B. — An  Historical  Account  of  Mass.  Currency.  Bos¬ 
ton,  1839.  259  pages.  Bound,  covers  repaired.  Earliest 


source  for  colonial  coinage  material,  in  the  text  of  Felt. 

A  very  rare  book  V.  f . 

FROSSARD,  E. — Franco-American  Jetons.  1899.  15  pages,  2  pi. 

Paper  covers.  Only  100  copies  printed.  Very  rare .  3.00 

GILBERT-ELDER — United  States  Half  Cents.  1916.  Original 

edition,  with  six  photographic  plates.  Bound,  new .  15.00 

GUTTAG  BROS. — Foreign  Currency  and  Exchange  Guide.  130 
pages,  1921,  useful  charts  and  information  not  elsewhere 

available.  Bound  .  1.00 

HAWKINS,  E. — Medallic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Two  volumes,  1590  pages,  illustrated 
throughout,  1885,  best  reference  work  on  English  medals 

published.  Very  rare  .  27.50 

HAZLITT,  W.  C. — The  Coin  Collector.  298  pages,  12  plates.  A 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject  as  interesting  now 

as  when  written,  1896.  Bound,  g.  e .  6.00 

LLOPIS,  M. — La  Moneda  Espanola.  341  pages,  illustrated  through¬ 
out  text.  1946.  Bound,  new.  A  complete  survey  (in 

Spanish)  of  Spanish  numismatics  .  7.50 

MILFORD  HAVEN,  L. — British  Naval  Medals  and  Foreign  Naval 
Medals.  3  large  folio  vols.  1919-28.  1416  pages.  Every 

medal  illustrated.  This  elaborate  study  published  at  37 


guineas  or  $185.  Special  for  this  set  new  and  perfect  . . .  125.00 
MILNE,  J.  G. — Greek  Coinage.  131  pages,  12  plates,  1931.  An  in¬ 
teresting  survey  by  an  authority.  Bound,  new  .  2.50 

NEWCOMB,  H.  R. — United  States  Cents  of  the  Years  1801,  1802, 

1803.  1925.  Original,  bound,  7  plates  .  22.50 

SCHJOTH,  F.  R. — Currency  of  the  Far  East.  88  pages,  132  plates. 

1929.  Very  valuable  and  important  reference  work  on  the 

Oriental  series.  Bound,  new  .  14.00 

SCOTT,  J.  W. — Standard  Catalogue  Copper,  Nickel  and  Brass.  200 

pages,  1913  edition,  reprint.  Bound,  new  .  2.50 
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There  are  some  winners 
among  modern  commems 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  COINage  Magazine 
by  A1  Doyle 


Since  they  were  first  issued  in  1982,  modem  U.S.  commemorative  coins  have  been  known  for 
their  consistency. 

This  steady  record  is  not  a  source  of  pride,  as  the  coins  have  routinely  dropped  in  value  from 
their  original  issue  price.  Collectors  have  caught  on  to  this  trend,  and  they  often  wait  until  the 
"commems"  have  been  on  the  market  for  several  years  before  obtaining  them. 

After  enduring  years  of  red  ink,  far  fewer  hobbyists  are  buying  modem  commemoratives  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  U.S.  Mint  today,  and  once-generous  mintages  have  shrunk  substantially  since  the 
early  years  of  the  commemorative  comeback. 

ink  and  the  black  eye  that  overproduction,  overpricing  and  other  abuses 
have  dealt  to  modem  U.S.  commems,  there  are  actually  some  issues  in 
this  series  that  have  gone  up  in  value  over  the  years.  The  trick  is  to 
track  down  these  exceptions  to  the  rule  -  for  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
there  are  exceptions. 

The  1983-S  proof  and  1983-PDS  business-strike  Los  Angeles  Olym¬ 
pic  silver  dollars  had  a  combined  mintage  of  more  than  2.2  million, 
and  sales  of  the  1984  Olympic  cartwheels  surpassed  2.3  million.  But 
that  wasn’t  anywhere  near  the  high  point  of  modem  commemorative 
production. 

More  than  7.13  million  1986-P  and  S  Statue  of  Liberty  dollars  were  gobbled  up  by  eager  collec¬ 
tors.  And  mintages  of  subsequent  commems  remained  above  the  1 -million  mark  through  1990. 

In  something  of  a  historical  rerun  of  the  commemorative  overdose  of  the  1930s,  the  Mint  de¬ 
cided  to  issue  a  trio  of  1991 -dated  dollars.  Although  the  Mount  Rushmore  and  Korean  War 
dollars  were  decent  sellers,  the  USO  coin  was  somewhat  less  popular. 

Many  collectors  complained  about  the  dubious  decision  to  issue  a  coin  to  mark  the  38th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  an  occasion  hardly  meriting  commemoration  (even 
allowing  for  the  rather  irrelevant  fact  that  North  and  South  Korea  meet  at  the  38th  parallel). 

What  happened  in  1991  was  just  the  beginning  of  the  glut. 

Prodded  in  part  by  politicians  seeking  collector  surcharges  for  favorite  causes,  the  Mint  contin¬ 
ued  to  issue  an  ever-growing  number  of  commems. 

Buyers  could  choose  from  dollars  honoring  the  1992  Olympics  (which  featured  a  baseball 
pitcher  who  bore  more  than  a  casual  resemblance  to  Hall  of  Famer  Nolan  Ryan),  the  bicentennial 
of  the  White  House  and  the  500th  anniversary  of  Christopher  Columbus'  landing  in  the  New 
World. 


And  yet,  amid  the  red 
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Including  proofs  and  business  strikes,  a  dozen  different  $1  commemoratives  were  issued  in 
1994.  Add  in  the  deluge  of  1995-  and  1996-dated  Olympic  coins,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  few 
coin  buyers  have  even  attempted  to  obtain  complete  sets  of  modem  silver  dollars. 

Despite  falling  sales,  a  modem  non-circulating  coin  with  a  mintage  of 
352.449  (the  1995-S  Special  Olympics  proof  silver  dollar)  isn't  exactly 
scarce. 

So  where  are  the  modem  U.S.  rarities? 

Look  at  the  mintages  for  the  much  less  popular  uncirculated  versions 
of  recent  commemorative  dollars,  and  you'll  find  a  number  of  issues 
with  the  kind  of  production  numbers  that  command  attention. 

Take  the  aforementioned  Special  Olympics  coin  as  an  example.  Just  89,298  business  strikes 
were  produced  at  the  West  Point  Mint,  which  means  the  BUs  are  nearly  four  times  scarcer  than 
the  proofs. 

The  difference  in  original  mintage  is  even  more  dramatic  with  the  1995  Civil  War  silver  dollars. 
San  Francisco  struck  327,686  proofs,  while  a  mere  51.612  business  strikes  came  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint. 


One  market-maker  in  modem  commems  recently  advertised  the 
1995-S  Civil  War  proofs  for  $25.95,  with  the  business  strikes  at  $29. 
For  just  an  additional  $3.05,  it's  possible  to  obtain  a  coin  with  less 
than  one-sixth  the  mintage  of  the  relatively  common  proof. 

Most  of  the  post- 1993  BU  commemorative  dollars  have  similarly 
lopsided  mintage  ratios  when  compared  with  the  proofs.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  with  the  1995  and  1996  Olympic  dollars. 

Collectors  bought  138,337  1995-P  blind  runner  proof  dollars,  com¬ 
pared  with  just  28,649  business  strikes.  The  proof  mintage  for  the  track  and  field  dollar  was  virtu¬ 
ally  identical  to  that  of  the  blind  runner  coin,  but  just  24,706  BUs  were  minted. 

The  1995-S  cycling  proof  sold  at  a  modest  clip  (1 18,795),  but  the  BUs  seem  to  have  been  all  but 
ignored,  as  just  19.662  were  purchased. 

The  next  year  was  even  better  for  low-mintage  specialists. 

Two  of  the  1996  Olympic  proofs  -  the  wheelchair  athlete  and  tennis  coins  -  had  mintages  under 
100,000.  That  isn't  much  by  current  standards,  but  they  are  downright  common  when  compared 
with  the  business  strikes. 

Just  14,497  BU  wheelchair  and  15,983  BU  tennis  silver  dollars  were  sold,  and  anyone  who  has 
held  the  coins  for  the  past  four  years  could  take  healthy  profits  today. 

The  wheelchair  commem  now  sells  for  $150  or  more,  while  the  tennis  coin  is  in  the  $125  range. 
Those  kinds  of  gains  are  unusual  for  modem  Mint  products,  but  there  are  other  recent  issues  that 

also  are  solid  winners. 
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Uncirculated  dollars  honoring  Olympic  sports  such  as  rowing  and  high  jumping  also  scored 
low  in  popularity.  The  1996-D  rowing  dollar  edged  the  ’96-D  high-jump  coin  by  a  16,258  to 
15,397  margin,  and  both  now  sell  for  around  $150  apiece. 

Despite  those  impressive  gains,  the  most  expensive  modern  com¬ 
memorative  dollar  isn’t  a  low-mintage  Olympic  issue.  That  honor  goes 
to  the  1996-S  Community  Service  silver  dollar. 

With  a  mintage  of  23,500,  it  would  seem  that  the  uncirculated  Com¬ 
munity  Service  coin  would  be  more  common  than  the  various  1996 
Olympic  issues.  However,  there  is  another  factor  that  heavily  influ¬ 
ences  the  availability  of  modem  commems. 


The  word  "dispersal"  often  creeps  into  conversations  about  modem 
commems.  Some  issues  were  purchased  in  quantity  by  a  few  large 
buyers  or  hoarders,  which  means  that  hoards  are  still  available. 

In  the  case  of  the  Community  Service  uncirculated  dollar  and  several  other  recent  commemora- 
tives.  the  coins  were  sold  -  and  dispersed  -  to  thousands  of  collectors  who  purchased  anywhere 
from  one  to  three  pieces. 

For  dealers,  obtaining  more  than  a  few  examples  of  a  widely  dispersed  coin  takes  considerable 
effort.  That  is  especially  true  with  a  low-mintage  item  such  as  the  ’96-S  Community  Service 
dollar.  That’s  why  it  now  sells  for  upwards  of  $200. 

"You  run  buy  ads  offering  what  seemed  to  be  idiotic  prices  a  few  months  ago,"  said  George 
Ashley  of  Skyline  Coins  in  Rockville,  Virginia. 

Ashley  specializes  in  modem  commemoratives,  and  it  can  be  a  struggle  for  him  to  find  enough 
examples  of  certain  coins  to  fill  orders. 

"We  have  never  bought  more  than  three  uncirculated  Community  Service  commems  from  any 
human  being  in  the  past  four  years,"  he  declared.  "They  are  unarguably  scarcer  than  the  Antie- 
tam  half  dollar. 

"It’s  a  problem  buying  any  of  the  uncirculated  ’96  Olympic  commems.  We  buy  three  or  four  of 
them  and  sell  five." 

Despite  some  hefty  price  increases  in  the  past  year,  Ashley  believes  that  low-mintage  BU  com¬ 
mems  still  have  upside  potential. 

"There  isn’t  much  hesitation  from  customers,"  he  said.  "Most  buyers 
late  30s  to  early  50s.  They  bought  the  early  dollars  from  the  Mint  and 
quit  buying  because  the  coins  dropped  in  value.  I  wouldn’t  bet  against 
prices  going  up  quite  a  bit  in  the  next  five  years." 

It’s  likely  that  some  modem  commems  will  be  seen  only  infre¬ 
quently  in  the  U.S.  market  from  now  on. 


"A  lot  of  those  coins  are  overseas,"  Ashley  said. 
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Larry  Tekamp  of  Dayton,  Ohio  has  a  large  inventory  of  modern  sil¬ 
ver  dollars,  and  he  is  also  upbeat  on  the  future  of  the  series. 

"Some  of  these  coins  have  been  promoted,  but  the  fact  is  that  some 
of  this  stuff  is  rare  enough  for  the  current  prices  to  stick,"  he  said. 

"You  just  don't  find  hoards.  A  lot  of  commems  are  well  dispersed. 

I'd  assume  a  considerable  number  has  been  sold  to  Europe." 

Tekamp  pointed  to  the  large  influx  of  new  hobbyists  as  one  factor 
that  will  strengten  the  market  for  modem  commemoratives. 

"How  many  people  are  collecting  the  new  quarters?"  he  asked.  "Eve  heard  estimates  of  50  mil¬ 
lion.  If  just  1  percent  of  them  wanted  to  collect  commems,  that  would  be  500,000  people." 

As  a  longtime  specialist  in  modem  issues,  Tekamp  noted  some  preferences  among  buyers. 

"Olympic  coins  didn't  sell,  at  least  in  the  past,"  he  said.  "They  don’t  catch  people’s  attention 
like  the  Mount  Rushmore  or  Statue  of  Liberty.  Events  aren't  nearly  as  good  as  people  or 
places." 

While  coin  shows  may  seem  like  a  logical  place  to  find  a  wide  selection  of  modem  dollars, 
don't  be  surprised  to  encounter  slim  pickings. 

"I  don't  take  too  many  to  shows,  because  they  take  up  a  lot  of  space,"  Tekamp  said,  referring  to 
the  plush  case  and  cardboard  box  that  comes  with  each  modem  commemorative. 

While  it  isn't  in  the  same  league  as  the  1996  Olympic  coins,  the  1998-S  Black  Patriots  BU  dol¬ 
lar  has  soared  in  value  in  a  short  time. 

With  a  mintage  of  34,305,  the  Black  Patriots  coin  now  sells  for  $75  to  $85.  The  proof  version, 
with  double  the  mintage  of  the  uncirculated  strike,  commands  a  similar  price. 

Although  there  is  no  hard  evidence,  it's  possible  that  many  of  the  Black  Patriots  dollars  were 
purchased  and  dispersed  (there’s  that  word  again!)  widely  in  the  African-American  community. 
If  that  is  the  case,  the  current  price  could  look  like  a  bargain  in  a  few  years. 

Are  there  any  bargains  left  in  recent  uncirculated  silver  dollars?  Ashley  offered  some  advice. 

"Look  for  the  coins  with  mintages  of  35,000  to  75,000  that  haven’t  soared  in  price  yet,"  he  said. 

One  recent  gold  coin  also  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  The  1997-W  Jackie  Robinson  BU  $5  gold 
piece  had  a  stunningly  low  mintage  of  just  5,202. 

While  many  1980s-era  gold  commems  now  sell  for  just  a  modest 
premium  above  melt  value,  the  Robinson  half  eagle  has  been  a  game¬ 
winning  home  run.  This  three-year-old  coin  that  contains  $70  to  $75 
worth  of  gold  can  bring  $800  or  more,  which  is  nearly  four  times  the 
price  of  the  proof  version. 

Who  said  that  all  recent  Mint  issues  are  losers? 


"That  one  has  been  run  up  pretty  high,"  Tekamp  remarked.  "Even 
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with  the  low  mintage,  1  think  it’s  a  little  over¬ 
priced." 

Although  many  recent  commemoratives 
have  been  sluggish  performers,  a  number  of 
issues  are  bringing  strong  prices  as  more 
collectors  focus  on  the  emerging  "key  dates" 
in  the  series. 

If  this  keeps  up,  some  hobbyists  may  have 
to  start  paying  closer  attention  to  the  fliers 
they  receive  from  the  Mint. 


Name  That  Comment 

You'll  have  to  turn  the  page  sideways  to 
view  the  enlarged  area  of  a  U.S.  commemo¬ 
rative  coin.  Answer  on  page  42.  Photos 
courtesy  of  Bill  Fivaz,  LM-025,  GA. 


Oregon  Trail  Tripled  Die 
Often  Overlooked 

Little  known  and  often  overlooked  is  this  1933-D  Oregon 
Trail  commemorative  half  dollar,  which  exhibits  a  really 
nice  tripled  die  obverse  (or  reverse),  depending  upon  your 
views. 

According  to  Anthony  Swiatek  in  his  in-depth  book. 
Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States,  Mint  records 
indicate  the  wagon  side  as  the  obverse,  but  most  collectors 
consider  the  Indian  side  as  the  obverse,  Swiatek  states. 

The  tripling  is  quite  evident  on  all  lettering  on  the  Indian 
side,  including  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  and 
HALF  DOLLAR.  Multiple  images  are  also  evident  on  the 
outline  of  the  United  States  and  on  portions  of  the  Indian. 


Notice  the  tripling  on  the  letters  of  HALF  and  on  the 
border  of  the  United  States. 


Although  officially  listed  and  commonly  identified  as  a 
tripled  die,  there  appears  to  be  at  least  hubbings  visible  on 
the  letters  in  STATES  and  AMERICA. 


Notice  the  multiple  images  evident  on  STATES  and 
AMERICA. 


The  above  reprinted  from  the  Cherrypickers' 
News  with  permission  from  J.  T.  Stanton,  R- 
0935,  GA. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


A  big  W  elcome!  to  the  following  individuals  who  joined  our  club 
since  the  publication  of  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Trail. 


Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  ask  friends  or  colleagues  whether  they,  too, 
would  enjoy  being  part  of  our  Society. 


DONATIONS 


Julie  Krause,  R-2365,  OH 
Charles  K.  Marchant,  R-2364,  NJ 
Bob  Pilot,  R-2362,  NC 
Bruce  Talbott,  R-2363,  MN 


By  their  extremely  generous  and  thoughtful  donations,  the  following  contributed  toward  ena¬ 
bling  the  Society  to  provide  members  with  the  "best  buy  in  numismatics": 


SO. 00  to  S24.99 

Robert  Cochran,  R-0480,  CA 


$25.00  to  S49.99 

Chris  Clayton,  R-2304,  UT 
Leonard  Hughes,  R-2338,  CA 


(Editor's  Note:  We  are  in  these  members  ’  debts  to 
add  to  our  treasury;  we  also  have  to  thank  them  for 
their  continued  support  of  all  our  activities  since  the 
formation  of  our  Society.  Without  their  generosity 
we  would  be  facing  an  assured  dues  increase  be¬ 
cause  of  rising  paper,  printing  and  postage  costs. 
Please  thank  them  in  person  at  the  next  show  or  club 
meeting  you  attend.  If  you  know  their  mailing  ad¬ 
dresses,  be  kind  enough  to  write  to  them  to  express 
your  gratitude.  1  have  found  a  great  majority  of  our 
members  will  give  the  Society  that  extra  effort  ac¬ 
cording  to  either  their  means  or  abilities.  We 
applaud  all  those  whose  actions  contribute  to  the 


Answer  to  "Name 
That  Commem  " 
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Notes 


Application  for  Membership 

Please  Print  or  Type 

Society  For  U.S. 

Last  name 

Commemorative  Coins 

First  name  M  l 

PO.  Box  302 

Street 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

City 

State  Zip  Code 

/  hereby  make  application  for  membership 

Daytime  Telephone 

in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 

Coins,  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Society.  My  yearly  dues  (August  to  August 

Date 

of  each  year  at  $20. 00  per  Adult  and  $8. 00 

per  Junior)  are  included  with  this  application 

Signature  of  ProDOSer  Member  Number 

in  the  form  of  cash  check. 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  Members  Only 

Check  one:  □  Adult  □  Junior 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins 

P.O.  Box  302 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 


Please  Print  or  Type 

Last  name  _ 

First  name  _ 

Street  _ 

City  _ 


M.i. 


I  hereby  make  application  for  membership 
in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 
Coins,  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said 
Society.  My  yearly  dues  (August  to  August 
of  each  year  at  $20.00  per  Adult  and  $8.00 
per  Junior)  are  included  with  this  application 
in  the  form  of _ cash  _ check. 


State  _ Zip  Code  _ 

Daytime  Telephone  _ 

Signature  of  Applicant _ 

Date  _ 

Signature  of  Proposer _  Member  Number 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  Members  Only _ 


Check  one:  □  Adult  □  Junior 


Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian. 


Application  for  Membership 

Please  Print  or  Type 

Society  For  U.S. 

Last  name 

Commemorative  Coins 

First  name 

M.I. 

P.O.  Box  302 

Street 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

City 

State  ZiD  Code 

1  hereby  make  application  for  membership 

Daytime  Telephone 

in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 

Coins,  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Society.  My  yearly  dues  (August  to  August 

Date 

of  each  year  at  $20.00  per  Adult  and  $8.00 

per  Junior)  are  included  with  this  application 

Signature  of  Proposer 

Member  Number 

in  the  form  of  cash  check. 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  Members  Only 

Check  one:  □  Adult  □  Junior 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

